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Lucy Crown 


a new novel by the author of THE YOUNG LIONS, etc. 
IRWIN SHAW 


Like all Irwin Shaw’s novels, Lucy Crown is full of incident, both humorous and poignant, and his 
characters are endowed with an immense vitality—making the reader a participant in, rather than 
a spectator of, this drama of modern manners, 
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Meet 
Jeanne Heal 


whose charming personality 
is so well known on the T.V. 
and cinema screen. Jour- 
nalist, radio, film, and T.V. 
compere, documentary film 
writer, she has her own pro- 
gramme on T.V.— and leads 
a very busy life! 





BIG, FREE COMPETITION 


FREE HOLIDAYS ABROAD - £50 CASH PRIZE 
5 BRAND NEW REMINGTON PORTABLES 


‘Il like this new Remington competition,’ says 
JEANNE HEAL. ‘It’s fair; it’s easy; it’s more than a 
guessing game. Intelligence really does count. Yours could 
quite easily win you one of these big prizes!’ 


WHAT YOU DO 










Get a free entry form from your local FREE 
Remington dealer. You'll find Jeanne ENTRY 
Heal is one of six celebrities supporting FORM 


this competition who all use Remington 
portables. You have to guess who owns 
which Remington—just by recognising 
their hands on a Remington keyboard. 
And you're given clues! Then you write 
up to 50 words telling why you’d choose 
a Remington portable. Your dealer will 
help you here. When you collect your 
entry form, he will give you a 
free demonstration of the latest 
models. See for yourself what 


from the 





dealer who 





shows this 
sign. 










wonderful typewriters they are 
Whose hands? Whose 
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Within thirty flying hours of London 





you can be in Ceylon, Isle of per- 





petual summer and of endless charm 








Glorious sunshine the year 
round, always warm on the 
beaches, always refreshingly cool in the 
hills. Tourist Inns across the Island at an inclusive 
cost of less than twenty shillings a day 










Amazing relics of 2,000-year- 
old palaces, temples, sculptures 
—for ages the wonder of the world. 
Thrillingpageantries and festivals and everywhere 
Ceylon’s traditional courtesy and friendliness 


Rich treasure isle of forests, 
jungles, mountains, lakes, and 
valleys, golden beaches, alluring seas, 
tropical birds, flowers, palms, big game for the 
sportsman, recreations for all. Ceylon has 
everything for the finest holiday of your life. 


Brochure from Travel Agents or Ceylon House, 13 Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2 


CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, COLOMBO 3 
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MEN IN IRON MASKS 


YHEN Communist leaders in other countries can 
accuse the reigning group in the Kremlin, and not 
merely those who happen to be awaiting execution, 

both of personal faults and of inadequate Marxism, it is plain 
that strange moves are afoot. Togliatti has now pointed out 
(what was plain enough to non-Communists already) that 
Khrushchev’s excuses for his own and his colleagues’ failure to 
stop Stalin are inadequate, and that he seems not to have con- 
sidered what is at fault in the Soviet system that such a dictator- 
ship could arise. Khrushchev is said to have told Nenni that 
he realised these revelations might wreck the French and 
Italian Communist Parties, but they had been made for urgent 
internal reasons. And the soundest interpretation of the secret 
speech is that it was a result of the struggle for power within 
the Party Praesidium. The original attack on the ‘cult of 
personality’ seems to have been an emergency measure to 
prevent Khrushchev’s assumption of supreme power. Khrush- 
chev. if this is right, then acted on the old political principle 
‘If you can’t beat them, join them,’ and took over sponsorship 
of the move—several parts of his speech are clearly directed 
against Malenkov and others. (And the struggle continues. The 
Army paper Voyenny V yestnik has now been heavily counter- 
attacked from above simply for repeating Khrushchev’s criti- 
cism of Stalin’s military skill.) 

The speech should not be taken as gospel: there is a great 
deal of omission and some obvious falsification. But it at last 
revealed the truth of striking and important political cases 
which have for decades been as much debated as that of the 
Man in the Iron Mask. 

lhere is a great deal of dynamite in all this which is now 
exploding all through the Communist world. The ruling group 
itself was just that small minority who managed to keep Stalin’s 
confidence to the end—a very considerable reflection on their 
characters, as in the case of Catesby, Ratcliffe and Lovell. 
Moreover, Khrushchev undermines the legitimacy of their 
whole succession. He states, for instance, that ninety-eight out 
of the 139 members of the Central Committee elected in 1934 
were shot in the next year or two, and, again, that Stalin ille- 
gally expelled Andreyev from the Politburo. The latter has not, 
however, been reinstated, nor have the few imprisoned sur- 
vivors of the old Central Committee re-entered public life 

he falsity of Khrushchev’s position does not escape Togli- 
atti, who makes sound points against the Russians. But, no 
more than Khrushchev’s speech itself, is Togliatti’s statement 
lacking in disingenuousness. On the far periphery of the Com- 
munist world America’s leading pro-Soviet writer, Mr. Howard 
Fast. is confessing in the pages of the New York Daily Worker 
that he all along knew about Stalinist persecutions in Russia. 


But Togliatti, who was in Moscow as one of the top operatives 
of the Comintern during the whole terror, and saw his col- 
leagues arrested by the score, affects to deny all knowledge of 
these things. The pattern is simple. The Soviet leaders blame 
Stalin alone. Those who were a little farther away blame Stalin 
and the Soviet leaders. But the facts were quite adequately 
known, and the rest of us are perfectly entitled to blame, as 
accomplices in varying degrees, all members of the Communist 
movement at least down to Mr. Fast’s level. Neither the 
Khrushchev speech nor the Togliatti statement shows any signs 
of being due to the sudden rush to the head of a passion for 
objective truth. They must be seen as political manceuvres: 
Khrushchev’s as a desperate effort to secure his position against 
the Kremlin’s barmecides, Togliatti’s as a tentative step to- 
wards carving out a fief for himself (perhaps in concert with 
Tito) among the crumbling remnants of the Stalinist ideological 
empire. 

The present leaders both in and out of Russia are using the 
tones of Leninist democracy. These certainly sound better than 
those of Stalin, but, still, we know what Leninist democracy 
was like. Khrushchev’s attack on Stalinist terrorism is confined 
entirely to terrorism exercised against Communists. He notes 
with approval that ‘Lenin without hesitation used the most 
extreme methods against enemies.’ Where Stalin went wrong 
was that he ‘chose the path of repression and physical anni- 
hilation not only against actual enemies’ but also against 
Communists. Such are the limits of the new ‘liberalisation’: 
Togliatti and Co. see nothing wrong here. 

We may as well note that Khrushchev finally and irrefutably 
justified NATO and the Western atomic bomb programme, 
which some people would have had us drop. For he not only 
revealed that the USSR was only a few years ago ruled by a 
bloodthirsty maniac, but explicitly confirmed that ‘the wilful- 
ness of Stalin showed itself also in the international relations 
of the Soviet Union’ so that ‘during Stalin’s leadership our 
peaceful relations with other nations were often threatened, 
because one-man decisions could cause, and often did cause, 
great complications.’ Nor are we offered any guarantee against 
repetition, even if we make the thoroughly unproved assump- 
tion, urged on us by the Bevanbrook axis, that we can trust the 
present rulers. So long as the Soviet State is sealed off politically 
and ideologically from its own people and from the world, just 
as its armaments are withheld from UN inspection, we cannot 
check their professions. But if they were trustworthy they 
would have nothing to hide. 

While a threat of disintegration hangs over the Communist 
movement, let us not close our eyes to the danger which faces 
the rest of us. It is quite likely that a modus vivendi will after 
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all be reached between the Kremlin and the Togliattis. A more 
flexible. and less obviously anti-national, Communist enemy 
might be a greater danger than ever to the free nations. In spite 
of occasional anodyne remarks, no Communist has disavowed 
the objective of a one-party world, nor the use of violence and 
fraud, of ‘extreme methods’ in fact, to bring it about. 


SOCIALIST FREEDOM 


M: CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS describes on another page the 
pamphlet Personal Freedom—Labour’s policy ‘for the 
Individual and Society—as ‘rather good.’ This is a notably 
charitable judgement. The pamphlet makes some valid 
criticisms and suggestions about aliens and administrative 
tribunals, but it provides no evidence that any thought has been 
given to the problem of freedom in a planned and bureau- 
cratised society, or indeed that its authors are much interested 
in the subject. They seem to have had two closely related 
objects. They have realised that ‘freedom’ is at the moment on 
the side of the Conservatives, and they want to capture it for 
Labour or at least to neutralise it. And secondly they do not 
want further ‘advances to Socialism’ hindered by tiresome 
people talking about freedom, 

‘The existence of privilege,’ they write, ‘based on class 
prevents the growth of a really free society.’ (Our italics.) No 
doubt any number of infringements of freedom could be justi- 
fied on the ground that real freedom was being established 
thereby. The authors are not-worried by the concentration of 
power in the State. ‘It is important to make clear,’ they write, 
‘that the men who manage our great private industries are more 
remote from public control, and less open to criticism, than 
are those who manage our ministries and public boards. . . . 
These safeguards [Parliamentary discussion and inquiries and 
the individual MPs] cannot guarantee that 
wuthority is always tempered with humanity and justice, but 
they are vastly superior to the redress offered to private citizens 
by the concerns of private enterprise.” In the first place this is 
not true. Many workers in the nationalised industries would 
be surprised to learn that since nationalisation these industries 
have become more open to criticism; private industries are not 
monopolies and do not therefore possess the same power as 
do nationalised industries. In the second place it utterly misses 
the point. Any abuse of power on the part of private industry 
could be dealt with by the State, but who is to control the State 
itself? The genuineness of the authors’ concern for freedom 
can be gauged by the fact that they mention the Crichel Down 
inquiry not to deplore the scandalous state of affairs that it 
disclosed but to lament that the civil servants involved were not 
represented by counsel. 

What has been left out of the pamphlet is much more 
disturbing than what has been put in. The authors include such 
bromides as ‘the State is made for man, not man for the State,’ 
and ‘Many people do work of much value through voluntary 
organisations,’ but they say nothing about the closed shop, 
trade union intimidation, or the childish and barbarous 
practice of sending workers to Coventry. 

It looks as if Freedom will continue to be a Conservative 
word. 


activities ol 


MACMILLAN INTELLIGENCE 
Hr CouLD Not be bothered to speak in the Second Reading debate on 
his Finance Bill, and he has been a conspicuous absentee through most 


Daily Herald, June 16. 


DURING THE PAST few days he has delivered six important speeches, sat 
continuously through the long, tiring stages of the Finance Bill, 
including an all-night sitting, which he ended with a lively speech at six 
@’clock in the morning. ... Sunday Times, June 17. 


ot the Committee Stage. 
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THE STORY THAT NEVER WAS 


By a Dutch Correspondent 

ODERN weedkillers work by overfeeding the weed until it 

dies. The same thing can happen to a newspaper story, 
The facts in the story of Queen Juliana and the faith-healer are 
simple enough. The doctors had failed to restore the eyesight 
of Princess Marijke, who was born almost blind. The Queen 
turned to a faith-healer, who also failed but who remained in 
close touch with the Queen for many years. All these facts 
were known. They were known to a great many people in the 
Netherlands. They were known to Dutch editors and journal- 
ists, who never wrote about them for the good reason that 
Dutch newspapers do not interfere in anyone’s private life— 
not even in a Queen’s. They were known to many foreign news- 
papers. Time, for example. had sat on the story for three years 
without publishing it, and 7ime is not exactly famous for its 
respect for the privacy of the individual. 

It was the German Der Spiegel’s privilege to break the story. 
Twenty-four hours before the elections it worked it up into a 
‘sensation,’ the story of a State crisis. According to Der Spiegel, 
Miss Hofmans, the faith-healer, exerted so much influence over 
the Queen that a constitutional conflict between the Queen and 
the Government had arisen, and also a rift between the Queen 
and Prince Bernhard. The evidence produced by the German 
paper was scanty indeed, and the scores of special correspon- 
dents who descended forthwith on the Netherlands failed to 
find the story they were looking for. Meanwhile the Dutch 
editors decided not to treat the matter as a news story, and they 
limited themselves to editorial comments in which they repu- 
diated the interference of the foreign press in the private life 
of the Royal Family. They agreed upon an embargo, which was 
broken only by the Communist De Waarheaid (obviously for 
political reasons) on the day of the election. Special correspon- 
dents who did their best to get the reactions of the Dutch people 
noticed that they were reluctant to go into the matter at all, but 
also that they were not pleased with the news that a faith-healer 
had for years been at court. 

And so the story misfired. But foreign newspapers refused to 
admit defeat. Prince Bernhard was in Stockholm at the time 
and did not rush back home. Was not this proof of a rift? If 
he had gone home the same papers would have said that his 
return was clear evidence of scandal and crisis. Even a ridicu- 
lous abdication rumour had to be invented. ‘The political 
leaders of Holland have put an ultimatum to the Queen,’ 
declared another invention. The special correspondents did not 
even take the trouble to inquire into the working of Dutch 
parliamentary democracy. If they had they would have learned 
that the Queen is bound to see, immediately after the elections, 
the Speakers of both Houses, the chairman of the State Coun- 
cil, and the leaders of all parliamentary parties, in order to find 
out whom she should ask to form a government. Then it was 
pointed out that the Prime Minister had held a press confer- 
ence for the foreign press only, that everything was being with- 
held from the Dutch press; but the Prime Minister had already 
seen the Dutch press three times. 

When the story, which had never been one, collapsed, the 
special correspondents had but one more problem to solve: 
will Queen Juliana go to the airport and greet her husband 
with a kiss? It was tactfully explained to them that Prince 
Bernhard had flown home more than thirty times in the past 
three years without being greeted with a kiss, and that other 
Queens who have flying husbands do not always go to the air- 
port to greet them with public kisses. But the agitated journal- 
ists refused to accept normal facts, with the one exception of 
the Manchester Guardian’s special correspondent, who did an 
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admirable job and upheld well and truly the best traditions of 
that newspaper. 

After two or three days the story withered away. At his press 
conference the Prime Minister was asked by a foreign journalist 
whether they were wasting their time and should go home. 
‘Yes,’ said the Prime Minister. And so cther stories turned up, 
and new headlines stretched across the front pages, and every- 
body was happy again. 

Everybody? Queen Juliana? Princess Marijke? 


APATHY OVER BERLIN 


By Our German Correspondent Berlin 


N Berlin and along the interzonal frontier on Sunday, torch- 

light demonstrations were arranged in an attempt to keep 
alight the flame of counter-revolutionary enthusiasm, brutally 
snuffed by Russian tank troops in 1953. But German reunifica- 
tion is a policy of diminishing returns, and the longer unity is 
delayed the less people are prepared to make sacrifices to get 
it. Dr. Adenauer’s announcement that the Federal Govern- 
ment was sending notes on the subject to Russia and the three 
Western Powers has aroused no excitement. The population of 
Berlin is both declining and ageing, for the reason that young 
people see no careers there and move out to the Golden West. 
This year there are 800.000 people out of a population of 
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2,250,000 who are drawing pensions from one public fund or 
another, all financed from West German or American aid. 
Western Germany cares less and less about the East; this was 
well demonstrated during the recent debate in the Bundestag in 
Bonn when, after Herr Kaiser had opened, three-quarters of 
the House went home to their families, leaving only those who 
were going to speak or who were too sleepy to stir; it was shown 
again in the scandalous lack of response to West Berlin’s appeal 
to West German families to take in undernourished Berlin 
children for the summer holidays. 

The fact is that things in Eastern Germany are not quite so 
bad as interested West German politicians would have people 
believe. The trend since the counter-Stalin convulsions is to the 
better. Admittedly, Ulbricht and Grotewohl are still at the 
wheel, and the only repercussions of the Twentieth Party 
Congress to date have been the release of several thousand 
political and other prisoners and a few breast-beatings by Hilde 
Benjamin, the Minister of ‘Justice,’ and her chief public prose- 
cutor, Herr Melsheimer; but there is a general belief in the 
East now that things are going to get better and that such 
improvements are only delayed by outbreaks of the type of 
June 17, 1953. The food crisis is over, shoes, clothes and house- 
hold goods are to be found in most parts of the country at prices 
which are no longer insulting to the proletariat, and the techni- 
cal and intellectual workers are able to live in a style which 
nearly bears comparison with that of colleagues in the West. 


Portrait of the Week 


gratefully to the prospect of approaching summer 

holidays: disputes about wages, resentment over prices, 
ure being put on one side until the season of conferences comes 
round again in the autumn. But June, 1956, finds Government, 
employers and workers still battling over them; and the com- 
munity in a state of growing unease. Sir Anthony Eden came 
down firmly against legislation as a possible cure for the 
present price dropsy; in a free society, he insisted, the fixing of 
prices and wages by statute or Government order is not the 
right solution. What, then, is the solution? Mr. Harold Wilson 
suggested that the Government is trying to get the employers 
to bear the brunt (and take the shock) of the price war by 
urging them to dig in their heels; but Sir Anthony was not to 
be drawn. In the meantime the Central Electricity Authority, 
which has been widely criticised as the feeblest of the public 
corporations in its resistance to wage claims, suddenly jumped 
the gun Gn its colleagues by asking its area boards to freeze 
their prices until next March; its example has been followed 
by the Coal Board and is likely to be followed elsewhere. 

Che breakdown of the trade unions’ last attempt to salvage 
something from their dispute with the Standard Motor Com- 
pany has also contributed to the general feeling of uncertainty; 
and there is an impression that labour troubles are brewing in 
the steel industry. Still, apart from the wages/ prices axis, the 
week at home was uneventful enough. The Labour Party’s 
onslaught on Premium Bonds was ineffective. The Chancellor 
scored the best debating point when he noted that the Church 
of England, by virtue of its shares in Trinidad Oil, had quali- 
lied for a windfall far more substantial than anybody could 
hope to get by ‘gambling’ in his bonds. 

Mr. Truman paid the country a welcome visit; the report of 
the Committee on Synthetic Detergents, published as a Blue 
Book, came to no positive conclusions, but bore the aspect of 
« worried frown in its warnings of possible trouble in the future; 
Lord Attlee, Lord Iveagh and Sir Anthony Eden were invested 


B: mid-June the community is usually settling down 


with the Garter; the Queen’s horse Alexander won the 
Hunt Cup; people continued to walk faster and faster from 
Oxford to Cambridge, or vice versa—for no understand- 
able reason, as it is possible to do the journey almost as quickly 
by train; a motorist has been acquitted of failing to exercise 
proper control of his car while shaving with an electric razor 
plugged in to the battery; and parents have been informed by 
a local bumble that ‘Mungo’ is not among the names on the 
Registrar-General’s approved list for christenings. The 
Registrar-General is unlikely to be made a Freeman of Glas- 
gow; was it for this that one of her sons fared forth to discover 
the source of the Nigers? 

Abroad, too, it has been a fairly quiet week. The chief noise, 
such as it is, has been the squeaking of the rats left stranded by 
the loss of the flagship Stalin, and of Italian, French and 
American Communists regurgitating the party line, hook, line 
and sinker, which they had earlier swallowed with equally 
unpleasant avidity. The situation in Algiers appears to be 
easing, though correspondents warn that French figures for 
rebel casualties are not to be taken seriously. Even in the 
Middle East there is calm; or at least the noises are domestic: 
Mr. Sharett’s resignation, and Colonel Nasser’s celebration 
of the departure of the last British soldier from the Suez 
Zone, with Mr. Shepilov at hand to act as cheer-leader. From 
Cyprus, though, the news continues as bad as bad can be; a 
forest fire has killed 19 British soldiers and seriously injured as 
many more, and bomb-throwing continues. Sir John Harding's 
protracted stay in England for discussions has been causing 
comment; it is known that there is disagreement within the 
Government on what step to take next in Cyprus, but the 
difficulty remains that the steps already taken have put the 
Government into a position from which it cannot emerge with- 
out loss of face. 

In Holland, the newspapers broke their silence on the prob- 
lems of the Dutch Royal Family; the air appears to have been 
satisfactorily cleared. In Sweden the equestrian part of the 
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Olympic Games was concluded with a German victory in the 
jumping, and with vigorous accusations of cruelty to the 
animals from press and public. In the United States the bulle- 
tins on President Eisenhower’s health grow not only (as Alistair 
Cooke has complained) embarrassingly clinical, but also em- 
barrassingly political. The theme of the Republicans, that the 
President is actually the better for his little operation, has been 
countered by some Democrat research into the appropriate 
textbooks. Apparently the leading authority on the President’s 
illness considers that it has ‘no specific therapy’; that ‘there are 
few diseases which should leave the physician with a greater 
sense of humility’; and that the patient must be told ‘he is 
suffering from a condition which will require observation, if 
not active treatment, for the rest of his life.’ Also from America 
has come the news that the latest H-bomb missed its target 
by four miles—surely a world record?—and that Senator 
Theodore Green, aged 89, of Rhode Island, has been invested 
with a gold paper crown and a wooden sceptre by his col- 
leagues on the occasion of his becoming the oldest Senator ever, 
in a ceremony which lasted two hours. 


The Men of Gwaun-cae-Gurwen 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


| the National Coal Board—or the National Closing Board, 
as it is now known to the miners of the anthracite field 
in South Wales—is not careful it is going to have to cope 
with a strike of all the South Wales miners before the end of 
the year. This is not the firmest impression I am left with after 
visiting the anthracite field and meeting the men of Gwaun-cae- 
Gurwen—there are too many undeterminable factors in the 
situation—but it is certainly the most vivid. ‘It can’t go on like 
this,’ they said. ‘The balloon’s going to go up some time soon.’ 
Of course it can go on like this and the balloon may well not 
go up; even if nothing else were in doubt, the attitude of the 
rest of the South Wales miners to the problems of the anthra- 
cite men certainly is. But personally I feel fairly sure that the 
National Coal Board is facing much more than a crisis in two 
pits, and if it goes on behaving as it is now it will precipitate 
a struggle which could prove to be of surprising vehemence. 
The miners’ loyalty to the National Coal Board in Cardiff has 
worn thin, and if | were Mr. Jim Bowman I would stop relying 
on the information and advice of the Cardiff office and take the 
first train to Swansea. One thing which I discovered was that 
Mr. Bowman still retains a little of the respect of the miners of 
South Wales which the managers at Cardiff have completely 
forfeited. 

In London it is easy to talk of the dispute in the East and 
Steer pits at Gwaun-cae-Gurwen in much the same language 
as Mr. Cyril Osborne used in the House of Commons on 
Monday: the miners are being lazy and that is why the 
National Coal Board has threatened to close the pits down. 
Indeed what Mr. Osborne said publicly was much the same as 
a senior member of the Labour Party had said to me privately 
when I told him I was going to have a look at Gwaun-cae- 
Gurwen: the men of East and Steer. he confided. were notori- 
ous trouble-makers. Having met them I do not believe this 
story any more than Mr. Osborne’s. But first let me describe 
what digging out anthracite from the hillsides north of Swansea 
means. The mines are usually drifts, or slants, cut into the hill- 
sides. At 7 a.m. the miner on the day’s shift will enter the drift, 
carrying his tools, and start walking towards the face which he 
has to work. At first he can walk. sometimes upright, some- 
times crouching. but by the time he reaches the face where he 
must work for the next seven and a half hours he is crawling 
on his belly, pushing his tools in front of him. Between the roof 
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and the floor there is perhaps two feet and two inches clear; the 
roof is always in danger of falling in; there is damp, there are 
rats. Here he works, gradually digging out more working room 
for himself, stopping only for a bite to-eat at about 11 o'clock. 

Under the conditions imposed by the National Coal Board 
the men who have been allowed to return to work in East and 
Steer pits must now clear seventeen instead of fifteen yards of 
the face in one shift. The miners have had to work on beyond 
their normal shift for an hour or even longer to produce 
another ton or more of coal. This, they say, they cannot keep 
up, and their deputies or foremen agreed. If the miners are 
right they will start breaking under the strain in a matter of 
weeks and the position will be as it was before. Why, then, did 
the assessors, appointed by the National Union of Mine- 
workers as well as the National Coal Board, decide on a stint 
which the miners—even those known locally to be the hardest 
of workers—regard as impossible? The answer in the case of 
Steer—and I suspect of East as wall—is simple and convincing. 
The assessors visited Steer at 11.15 a.m. By then the miners 
had been at work for four hours; they had, in short, managed 
to dig out some working room for themselves. If the assessors 
had made their visit three hours earlier they would not have so 
blithely overestimated one miner’s daily capacity. “But, then,’ 
as one miner said, ‘you don’t see assessors, you don’t see inspec- 
tors and the like around at seven in the morning.’ 

I questioned and cross-questioned the miners about the task 
set them. One to whom I was talking was a big, strong man with 
two sons in the pits who had himself worked in Steer for more 
than a quarter of a century. He doubted, after four days of 
‘working on,’ whether he could keep up the pace much longer. 
But his pity was reserved for the miners even older than he is 
and for those less strong: ‘They haven't got a chance.’ 

The constant jibes at the inspectors are a symptom of the 
miners’ disillusionment with nationalisation. Ask them what 
has gone wrong and they will answer unhesitatingly that it is 
the empire-building of the managers at all levels. They are 
infuriated by the number of white-collared men who turn up in 
cars from Cardiff, spend an hour or two strolling round the 
pits, and then return, having done nothing; and by the ‘exam- 
ination boys.’ who think they know what is best for a pit 
without ever having worked in it. Some of them criticise the 
pit managers, but the older miners, who have seen pit managers 
come and go, say that these merely obey their orders from 
Cardiff. And who can blame them? They’ve got comfortable 
jobs to keep. Mr. Bowman has himself said that the coal in- 
dustry is carrying thousands of unnecessary white-collared 
passengers. Nothing he could do would be more likely to 
restore the miners’ faith in nationalisation than the pruning of 
these inflated managerial staffs. 

The anthracite valleys are quite different from those of the 
eastern coalfield such as the Rhondda. They are largely agri- 
cultural in appearance and they are largely rural in their life. 
It is not uncommon for a miner to own a small holding or even 
a public house. Life is slower and more free and easy than in 
most industrial communities. As the authors of Social Change 
in South West Wales wrote, the difficulties of getting men to 
work on time and to work a correct number of shifts in the 
week ‘are signs of a rural approach to work not yet adapted to 
new conditions.” Gwaun-cae-Gurwen men have much more of 
the peasant than of the proletariat in them, and their attitude 
to employers from across the Marches has been not unfairly 
likened to that of ‘hill folk facing a garrison.’ Above all, they 
speak—and sing—Welsh. Not until one has come across It 
does one understand the tremendous unifying force of the 
Welsh language in such areas. Their pride and their indepen- 
dence will make them formidable opponents of the National 
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Coal Board, for even if they are defeated they know how to take 
their revenge. Down the valley the vast new anthracite pit is 
being sunk at Abernant. It is costing millions; it will be com- 
pleted in 1961; it will require some thousands of men to run it. 
‘If the Board goes on as it is no one anthracite man will go to 
Abernant,” said some miners to me. It was not an idle threat. 
This will be the hill folk’s answer. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


WHEN I ARRIVED to have tea with Mr. Sharett, who has just 
resigned his post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, he was not like 
most foreign or other ministers—buried with secretaries and 
papers behind a succession of closed doors. He was looking 
over his garden wall to see what was going on in the street. 
\ fabulous linguist, he is as able and charming as he is modest. 
israel must be rich in statesmen if she can well afford to see 
him go. Sharett has usually been identified with a moderate 
foreign policy, and Mr. Ben-Gurion, the Prime Minister, with 
an activist one. There is something in this, though it is rather an 
over-simplification, but it seems that it is more differences of 
temperament than of policy that have caused the break. This 
explanation, too, has its difficulties, since, although in tempera- 
ment Ben-Gurion and Sharett are miles apart, they have worked 
together for years, and it is rather hard to see why they should 
not have continued to do so. Certainly if Ben-Gurion does 
pursue an activist policy the West will have only itself to blame, 
as it has done nothing to encourage a policy of moderation. 
The American refusal to supply Israel with arms, while 
announcing that she did not object to other countries doing so, 
was only the most contemptible episode in a pretty inglorious 
saga. 
baal * - 
lHE RACIALIST INFECTION from the Union has been spreading, 
inevitably, northward through Africa. The doctrine of white 
supremacy is bound to create its black antithesis, and if the 
infection were to spread unchecked there could in the long run 
be only one result—the expulsion of the white minorities. It is 
in the light of this possibility, which would have consequences 
hardly less unfortunate for the blacks than for the whites, that 
the achievement of the recent Capricorn conference on the 
shores of Lake Nyasa should be considered. From all the terri- 
tories of British East and Central Africa came Africans, Euro- 
peans, Asians, Goans and Coloureds, to sit down together and 
discuss the draft contract which, the organisers hope, may yet 
form the basis for a new citizenship in Africa. Now the details 
of this contract are interesting, but—and here I intend no 
criticism of Colonel David Stirling, that admirable and ener- 
getic idealist—they don’t strike me as being of prime impor- 
tance. The function of the Society is rather to point the only 
(the multi-racial) way out of the growing black-white dicho- 
tomy which could be resolved otherwise only by disaster. And 
the Society’s greatest achievement so far lies less in the “draft 
contract’ than in the simple fact that it brought good men from 
ull the races together to agree that barren racialism, of whatever 
hue, is no answer at all to the problems of Africa. 
* * i 


SOMEFBODY—was it the redoubtable Hannen Swaffer?—once 
suid that the job of a journalist is to speed the evolution of 
a story through all its stages from the official denial to the 
official confirmation. The final stage in this process was surely 
reached in the Daily Herald last week, suggesting that the 
Dutch Government had managed to fuse both stages in a single 
communiqué. ‘The Dutch Nation’ (the Herald’s lead story 
began) ‘will be told the truth officially this morning—the 
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marriage of Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard has broken 
down.’ Further down the page came the real punch line: ‘The 
news is going to be broken gently. It will be more a denial 
than an admission.” 
* * * 

I AM INDEBTED TO Dr. Roger McHugh, one of the representa- 
tives of University College, Dublin, in the Irish Senate—for 
another clue on the long, long trail towards elucidation of the 
truth about the Casement Diaries. In the British Museum there 
is a pamphlet, A Discarded defence of Roger Casement, sug- 
gested by Bernard Shaw, which was privately printed by 
Clement Shorter in 1922. Shaw was urging that no attention 
should be paid to the lawyers who would, he thought, make a 
mess of the defence by trying to deny the charges—which, as 
he rightly foresaw, would play into F. E. Smith’s hands. 
Casement’s comments, which are printed in an appendix, show 
that he was incapable of grasping the good sense of Shaw’s 
suggestions; but what is more interesting today is the foot- 
note which accompanies them. It is not made clear whether 
it was written by Shaw, or by Shorter: but it says, “These notes 
are in Roger Casement’s handwriting, which does not tally 
with the handwriting of the notorious diaries shown to me at 
Scotland Yard by Sir Basil Thomson.’ 


aS a *” 


IN 1908, an American, Colonel John Waldo Link, offered 
to construct a railway through British Guiana to the Brazilian 
border, a railway that would have cut through the densely 
jungled interior of that colony and created a useful line of 
communication between Georgetown, the capital, and the 
towns of Boa Vista and Manaos. In return, this gentleman 
asked for mineral concessions in certain areas bordering the 
proposed line. His offer was turngd down by the Governor and 
Executive Council. In the 1920s the Ford Motor Company came 
forward with another offer—to build a road connecting George- 
town with Manaos, and asked, as the sole condition, that, for 
a period of twenty years, only Ford vehicles should be used 
on the highway. Again, the offer was turned down, and many 
British Guianese, to this day, reminisce with bitterness on these 
lost opportunities which, if grasped, might well have resulted 
in Opening up the interior for development. Now, in 1956, 
the Texas Oil Company has made a bid for the control of 
major oil holdings in the West Indian island of Trinidad, 
and with the minimum of fuss and opposition, both the local 
government and the home government have given their sanc- 
tion to the proposition. Whatever sense of outrage may be 
expressed in Britain, it is not in the least surprising that the 
people of Trinidad are solidly in support of the venture. 

a * * 
FROM TIME TO TIME authoritative pamphlets appear on my desk, 
under the imprimatur of PEP, which independent, non-party 
organisation has for the past quarter of a century been turning 
out informed comment on the topics of the day. I have always 
taken its rectitude for granted, but its latest production shakes 
my faith. With most of its conclusions on the Performance of 
the Press | would be in agreement; but some of its judgements 
are very odd. ‘Most people,’ it asserts, ‘buy a particular paper 
because they like its views, so that its effect on political opinion 
may be only marginal.’ Four million people buy the Daily 
E-xpress; many more read it; but even the most dewy-eyed 
Express staff man knows that only one little old reader likes 
its views. 

- * . 
DIFFICULT LADIES’ GOLF DRAW—PROBLEM FOR THE HOLDER 
(headline in The Times). 


Slippery customers, these golfing girls. PHAROS 
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Lord Clanricarde’s Ghost 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


HEN Parliament meets this autumn, the Govern: 

ment will introduce a Rent Restrictions Bill. This 

Bill will liberate—how far, and in what way, are 
matters for conjecture—some, if not all, of the six million 
houses in Great Britain that now have their rents frozen by 
law at pre-war levels. The inhabitants of these houses con- 
stitute about one-third of the entire electorate; they are the 
most formidable vested interest in British politics. No 
government hitherto, Tory or Socialist, has dared to tamper 
with them. Even a strabismic crystal-gazer can foresee a 
storm over the coming Bill. 

In this country now there are about 144 million houses. 
About 44 million of them are owner-occupied; nearly 
34 million belong to local Councils; and 64 million belong 
to private landlords who let them to tenants. Of the 64 million, 
all—with the exception of about 500,000—are protected 
by Rent Restriction Acts. 

The first group of Rent Acts was passed during the 1914 
war and immediately afterwards. They applied to the 23 
million houses that had a net rateable value, in 1914, of £35 
or less; and they are still in force. Each of these houses, 
therefore, stays frozen at its 1914 rent plus 40 per cent. The 
second group of Rent Acts, passed during the last war, 
applied to the 3} million houses that had, in 1939, a net 
rateable value of £100 or less in the Metropolitan Police area 
of London, and of £75 or less outside that area; and these 
Acts too are still in force. Consequently, each of the 3} million 
houses is now frozen at its 1939 rent. 

Once a house is protected, it stays protected. No subse- 
quent rise in its rateable value makes any difference to its 
status. The fact that a house in London which was valued 
at £100 in 1939 is now valued at £150 does not take it out 
of the refrigerator; it is still frozen at its 1939 rent. Thus 
31 million householders in this country are paying no more 
than 1939 prices for their homes—and 23 million are paying 
no more than 1920 prices. From this state of affairs certain 
consequences follow. 

Firstly, repairs do not get done. For pre-war rents are too 
small to pay for post-war repairs. The Girdwood Committee 

an independent body of building experts that advises the 
Housing Minister—found that, taking 1939 repair costs as 
100, the same amount of work in 1953 would correspond 
to 316. Because their owners cannot afford repairs, these 
six million houses are sliding steadily into slumdom. 

An attempt was made to stop the slide by the 1954 Housing 
Act—the so-called Operation Rescue. which permitted small 
rises in rents provided the landlord showed that he had already 
spent the extra money on repairs. But Operation Rescue was 
wrapped in so many trammels that it has been a failure. It 
was all snaffle and no horse. Now it is merely a monument 
to commemorate the terror that strikes politicians when taking 
any steps. however ladylike, that can be represented as a 
‘bonus to landlords.’ 

Secondly, the rents freeze immobilises one-third of our 
population. The protected tenant will not change his job; for 
if he does he must surrender his privileged life on the pre- 
war price level. The elderly couple whose children have grown 
up and gone away continue to live in the family home 
occupying space that they no longer need, but without incentive 
either to move or to sub-let 

Thirdly—and this is the crux—about twelve million voters 
live in the frozen houses; but the owners of the houses total, 


at the most, two million—probably rather less. (I have 
examined a national sampling made recently; it shows that 
13 per cent. of the owners are companies, 53 per cent. private 
investors, 33 per cent. men and women for whom the houses 
are their ‘sole means of livelihood.’) At the ballot box, twelve 
million count for more than two. 

It is this electoral disparity that explains the most singular 
fact about the rents freeze; the fact that it is maintained at the 
expense, not of the nation as a whole but of one section only. 

There are good social grounds for saying that when a 
vital con:..1odity is scarce, the State must step in and control 
the price. The State did this with food, which was made 
artificially cheap by means of subsidies paid from the taxes. 
The State has done this also with privately owned houses; but 
here it has made them artificially cheap by means of sub- 
sidies extracted from the owners. The rents freeze is simply a 
forced levy on two million citizens singled out by Parliament; 
a compulsory tribute that can be justified neither in equity 
nor in terms of capacity to pay. It is as though the legislature 
ordered every tenth man leaving Victoria Station to pay the 
fares of the other nine. 

Electorally, the freeze is defended by means of a semantic 
sound barrier. Two generations of Socialist propaganda have 
given the word ‘landlord’ a connotation in this country almost 
as lurid as it used to have in Ireland. It evokes somebody 
resembling the late Lord Clanricarde, as that nobleman was 
portrayed by Mr. T. M. Healy and Mr. Michael Davitt—a 
gouty, bloodshot, miserly monster, sitting in a Pall Mall 
armchair while his starving tenants were evicted with crowbars. 
It is a potent picture still in British elections; none the less 
attractive because it omits both the 33 per cent. ‘sole means 
of livelihood’ house-owners, and also the protected tenant who 
sub-lets, obtaining in this way almost as much as he pays in 
rent, and then casts his vote against ‘exploitation.’ 

During the inter-war years it could be plausibly argued that 
the freeze was necessary because of mass unemployment. It 
cannot be so argued now. when there are jobs for all. If the 
freeze is socially justifiable, then it should apply also to the 
34 million houses that belong to Councils. But it never has 
applied to them. Councils can, and do, pay for repairs simply 
by putting up their rents at will. Further, they are free to 
regiment their tenants with endless petty restrictions such as 
no private landlord ever contemplated. (To suppose, as the 
Socialist programme-sellers do, that municipal ownership 
makes landlordism popular is a delusion of the dons; it 1s 
peculiar to gentlemen whose knowledge of housing estates 
has been picked up while peering through the windows of 
their first-class carriages. Not even Lord Clanricarde ever for- 
bade his tenants to keep rabbits, or to hang out their washing. 

If the Tories dive through the sound barrier this autumn, 
how loud will the electoral bang be? Are there any ways of 
lessening the noise? 

The answers are necessarily conjectural. To end the freeze 
completely and restore the free market at a blow would cause 

according to one unofficial calculation—a national average 
rise in rents of from 10 to 15 per cent., and would send up the 
cost of living index by from two to four points. The implica- 
tions here need no stressing. The biggest obstacle to this course 
is the problem presented by the 2} million houses frozen at 
1920 levels. Most of them are in the industrial areas. and they 
are all very old (some of them more than a century old). To 
put them in repair would mean rent increases far higher than 
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that quoted. It may be that they will have to be left in the 
refrigerator, a perishable burden that will gradually die from 
decay; that they (and their luckless owners) must be regarded 
as socially expendable. 

If the job is to be tackled piecemeal, one way would be to 
correlate the freeze ceiling with post-war rateable values and 
to lower the present exemption limits. This would mean libera- 
tion by stages. (It would also mean—to put it crudely—that 
the tenants left frozen, fearing the thaw to come, would express 
their fears in votes at the next election.) 

But the basic question is: How long will the British nation 
accept a distorted and fictitious rent pattern that inflicts 
injustice on a minority, that makes slumdom permanent, and 
that makes mobility impossible? When it takes action the 
Tory Party will back common sense against the ghost of 
Lord Clanricarde. 


Personal Freedom 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE Labour Party’s pamphlet on Personal Freedom is 

rather a good pamphlet. It has, of course, its funny 

side. A concern for personal freedom is commonly, as 
Macaulay noted, more vigorous among those who are out 
of office than those who are in it. It is indeed most welcome 
that Socialists should insist that even within their planned 
society there should be freedom for the protester to protest. 
The language is somewhat different from that of Harold Laski, 
who wrote, “The acceptance of a planned economy involved 
the necessity to think of freedom in terms of the assumption 
that the decision to plan is broadly respected. .. .” One 
cannot but wonder even now whether Labour in office will 
look as kindlily on those who protest against their plans as 
they now do on those who protest against the plans of other 
people. It is notable even in this pamphlet that the authors, 
warning us against the dangers of tyranny from any large 
organisation, talk a great deal about the State, trade organisa- 
tions and big business, but mention only very coyly and without 
detail the danger of tyranny from trade unions. 

The truth is that all power tends to corrupt, and that is 
the justification for having an Opposition, whose duty it is 
to expose the corruptions of those in power. The fact that it 
is likely enough that they themselves will be as corrupt when 
they get into power is irrelevant. 

It is probably inevitable in human nature that a govern- 
ment department, under fire, will not tell the whole truth unless 
it is compelled. Men of honour, who would be perfectly 
prepared to own up to their own shortcomings, are naturally 
reluctant to condemn before the public colleagues or subordi- 
nates with whom they are daily working. It is almost ' -evitable 
that any accusation will receive a whitewashing answer and 
there will be little chance of getting at the truth unless it is 
extracted by attacks from outside the machine. It is now 
almost accepted as an axiom that in such cases, though we 
cannot be sure what is true, the one thing of which we can be 
quite sure is that the official version is untrue—that is to say, 
is not the whole truth. 

But what is interesting is the technique of the Home Office 
of answering something quite different from the charge that 
is made against it. Take, as an example, the Casement diaries. 
The matter has already been fully discussed in the Spectator, 
but what I am interested in is not so much the genuineness 
of the diaries as the reasons given by Mr. Deedes for refusing 
to make them availabie. We are told two things—first, that 
it is contrary to custom to ailow any further smirching of the 
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name of an executed man; secondly, that publication would 
cause bitter controversy in Ireland. The second reason—this 
sudden concern of the Home Office that by their action one 
Irishman might be led to have an argument with another 
Irishman, and their determination to prevent this at all costs 
—strikes me, I confess, as quite irresistibly comic. I should 
not have thought that even the Home Office could have 
thought up anything quite so funny. Let us stick to the 
argument that at least pretends to be serious. A reluctance to 
smirch a dead man’s name is a decent reluctance. We would, 
I think, all agree that, if a man had been hanged for a brutal 
murder, it would be ungenerous to publish further sordid 
incidents in his career, however true they might be. Whether 
the principle should properly be applied to a man of public 
importance, hanged for a political offence, where it is clearly 
much more than a matter of sordid curiosity that we should 
understand what turned him from peaceful ways to ways of 
revolution is much more debatable. But let the Home Office 
have the benefit of that doubt. The principle quite obviously, 
if it forbids the publication of the diary, very much more 
strongly forbids a whispering campaign about the diary 
without its publication. Mr. Deedes complained of the use 
of the epithet ‘blackguardly’ in description of the Home Office’s 
conduct. But with what epithet should one describe their 
conduct over the Casement diaries forty years ago, whether 
the diaries were genuine or not? 

Now what is so disingenuous about the official handling 
of the case is the pretence that what is now primarily 
at issue is Casement’s reputation, whereas everybody knows 
that what is primarily at issue is the Home Office’s conduct. 
The Home Office is in the dock and has forfeited its right 
to be on the bench. It is as if a man, accused of 
murder, were to answer that he preferred not to discuss the 
case as it would give so much pain to his aunt—and expect 
to get away with it. 

Take again the case of the Archimandrite. The Labour 
Party’s pamphlet has some words to say about the rights 
of aliens, and I am very glad that it does. For all too many 
people in this country seem only too willing to sign 
Declarations of Human Rights and to invoke such declara- 
tions, at convenience, against foreign governments but to grow 
hot with indignation if anyone suggests that they should apply 
to themselves. Now in a free society, based on any sort of 
liberal principles, foreigners should have a right to enter 
and to remain in this country, unless there is some special 
reason to the contrary. The only valid reasons to the con- 
trary should be: that there is real reason to fear that they 
will be a charge on public funds, that there is real reason to 
fear that the foreigner is coming to this country to break the 
law or to plot violence, or some reason of medical quarantine. 
If our regulations are less liberal than that, then so much 
the worse for our regulations. A Minister is only justified in 
applying them in their full rigour when there is some over- 
riding cause that makes such application necessary. He should 
behave as a humane person whenever he can. 

In the case of the Archimandrite it is his political activities 
which are alone pertinent, and indeed no other reason could 
possibly justify expulsion. Mr. Lloyd-George thinks it 
sufficient to argue that the Archimandrite is a foreigner, that 
foreigners can be expelled if they do not behave themselves 
and that the Home Secretary has the entire right to decide 
whether they are behaving themselves or not. British soldiers, 
he argues, have been murdered by Cypriot nationalists. The 
Archimandrite supports Cypriot nationalism. Ergo, the 
Archimandrite supports the murder of British soldiers. In 
exactly the same way some fifty-odd years ago one heard in 
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every Tory drawing-room and every Tory pub the argument 
about Mr. Lloyd-George’s father: ‘Lloyd George is a pro- 
Boer. The Boers are shooting our soldiers. Therefore Lloyd 
George supports the shooting of our soldiers.’ 

But surely the issue is again quite clear and quite different 
from what either Mr. Lloyd-George or the popular press 
pretends. If the Archimandrite was collecting money—and 
collecting it by some methods, at present quite unspecified, 
of improper pressure—with which to buy arms to shoot 
British soldiers, I entirely agree that he should be expelled. 
Whether he was or not I have no notion. But what natural 
justice requires is that he should be confronted with detailed 
charges and given an opportunity to answer them. What should 
be the precise form of trial or tribunal is a secondary question, 
but no one can pretend that the charges are in any way 
proved until there has been some such trial. We can all see 
that there could not be a trial of Archbishop Makarios— 
because those who had evidence were not willing to give it 
in public—and that, whatever we may think of the treatment 
of the Archbishop in general, was a valid answer on that 
point. But against the Archimandrite the Home Secretary has 
made certain charges; the Archimandrite’s friends have 
denied those charges. The Home Secretary has not attempted 
to give any serious reason why those charges should not 
have been publicly investigated and proved before action 
was taken, why we should be asked merely to accept his word 
for it that the charges ure true, why the Archimandrite should 
have been bundled out of the country in such a hurry. He 
pretends that the man in the dock is the Archimandrite. But 
again the man in the dock is obviously the Home Secretary. 
His conduct has provided Cypriot propaganda with exactly 
the case that it wanted in order to argue before the world 
that the British are contemptuous of their international obliga- 
tions. Whatever services the Archimandrite may have rendered 
to the cause of enosis, they are clearly trivial in comparison 
with those that have been rendered by the Home Secretary. 

It used to be our boast that this was a country of hospitality 
to which men and women of all races and creeds could freely 
come. Governments of neither party have shown themselves 
very respectful of this tradition in past years. It cannot 
seriously be pretended that up to the present the Socialist 
record has been any better than that of the Conservatives. 
Let us hope that this pamphlet is an evidence of a real change 
of heart—not just a gambit of party politics. 


Crockett of Gold 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


HERE are one hundred and eighty-six Crockett days 

to Christmas. It is unlikely that any parent does 

not feel the full terror of these words. | will amplify 
these warning words for uncles, aunts, godparents, grand- 
parents and all those who are afflicted with giving children 
presents at Christmas. For some reason that perhaps only 
the mumbo-jumbo men of child psychology can properly 
explain, a former American Congressman, Davy Crockett 
(b. 1786, d. 1836) has become an overnight hero. 

Mr. Crockett has been aided in this success story by Mr 
Walt Disney’s film, Davy Crockett—King of the Wild Frontier 
Supporting attractions in Mr. Crockett’s grip on the children’s 
imagination and hero-worship are the killing of a bear, pro- 
nounced haar, ‘when he was only three.” Mr. Crockett with 
the aid of a rifle called “Old Betsey’ was a terrible trouble 
to redskins. He wore a coonskin cap and a buckskin jacket 
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and trousers. He rode horses at a speed only credible if you 
know how Hollywood speeds up the gallop. He also appeals 
to the child in all of us because he righted wrongs about 
as fast as he rode the horses. 

British manufacturers of toys, sweets, and fancy goods have 
been swift to pay their tribute to Mr. Crockett, via Mr. Disney. 
Over 130 manufacturers are paying Mr. Disney up to Is. in 
the £ royalty for the right to manufacture Crockett goods 
under licence. Even Mr. Crockett who was, as I have related, 
an American Congressman, would be surprised to discover 
the things he is sponsoring for the children’s market. Naturally 
there are coonskin hats and Crockett suits (in suede. suedette 
or cloth) set off with flintlock rifles, pistols, bows and arrows 
and hunting knives (harmless). There are Crockett lollipops, 
soap figures, playing cards, jigsaws, serviettes (sic, Miss 
Mitford) and a Crockett mackintosh. 

A sure way to popularity with an old friend would be to 
give his child a Davy Crockett ‘Ukette.’ The manufacturers 
claim that this is a real musical instrument with nylon strings 
and when you turn a handle it plays the Davy Crockett song. 
If you haven’t heard the song there are fourteen versions of 
it recorded for you. 

Already there have been slight protests about some of the 
items marketed. London hospitals have complained that eye 
injuries caused by Crockett archery sets are beating all 
records. The Sunday Pictorial, whose readers are firmly dedi- 
cated to the sound principle that, in Britain anyway, every 
four-footed chum is worth two on two feet, has complained : 
‘Many British animal lovers will be grieved to learn that 
hundreds of thousands of cat skins are processed every year 
into fur coats and now Davy Crockett hats.’ 

rhe HQ of the Crockett campaign to subdue British parents 
is at No. 68 Pall Mall, London, a bustle-centre in the calm 
of clubland. Here questions are charmingly answered on behalf 
of the Disney British organisation by Mrs. Marjorie Hearse. 
‘Spell it the same way as you do the funeral thing,’ she said 
brightly as we shook hands. Together we went upstairs to 
her office to pick up some explanatory literature. There, two 
girls and one man were busy with the Crockett campaign. 
A pretty girl sang ‘Da—aaa—vvv—yyy, Daaa—vvv—yyy 
Crockett’ as she licked envelopes. A voice said sharply, ‘Drop 
that dam song.’ It dropped. 

Mrs. Hearse, an attractive blonde, was a bit suspicious 
about journalists. It appeared it was all Lord Beaverbrook’s 
fault, as the Daily Express had revealed that any manufacturer 
could make a Crockett article without paying a licence fee 
to Mr. Disney. She explained that it had something to do 
with copyright but that at the moment Lord B. was right. 

Mrs. Hearse was very thorough in explaining how Mr. 
Disney aided his licensees to sell Crockett gear. This had all 
been told to the Daily Express ‘but you wouldn't expect them 
to say anything kind about anyone or anything, would you?’ 
The Davy Crockett film will show at 2.500 cinemas to about 
thirteen million people. She was very pleased about the film. 
‘This is one of Mr. Disney’s big commercial successes and 
everyone in the organisation is fond of Crockett. Not like that 
Fantasia film. Mind you, I’ve seen it fourteen times but there 
are still people with Mr. Disney who wince when you mention 
that one.’ 

To support the film Mr. Fess Parker, the 6 ft. 5 in. tall 
American actor who plays Crockett, has toured Britain from 
Camden Town to the Nant Garw Colliery. He was resplendent 
in the full Crockett uniform: once or twice he forgot to wear 
the regalia and appeared in a light-blue tweed suit: on these 
oceasions the children were a little disappointed and some 
tears Were seen among the embryo bear-hunters. 
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To help sales many big stores have established Davy 
Crockett trading posts where the full range of Crockett equip- 
ment is on sale. In Glasgow the tiny Crocketts were so carried 
away by Mr. Parker’s visit to a store that they stampeded and 
did an estimated £1,000-worth of damage before the leaders 
were brought down and the rest halted. To cinema managers 
and Crockett licensees, the young ladics (and one man) in 
Pall Mall mail a flow of very well-printed coloured propa- 
ganda. It contains advice like: ‘Why not approach the WVS 
or local Girl Guides? A few of their members might like to 
help in making up the suits for presentation to the hospital. 
Here again you would have a newsy picture and story for 
the local Press.’ 

There is also advice on how to co-operate with local 
National Savings Regional Officers who will arrange for posters 
to be shown coinciding with play-dates for the film. These 
posters Say : 

Davy Crockett lived by the motto, ‘Be sure you're right 
then go Ahead.’ You can go right ahead with National 
Savings. 

There are also small coloured posters of Mr. Fess Parker in 
his Crockett cap which are suitable for cinema foyers. They 
read: ‘Fess is an old Anglo-Saxon word meaning “proud” 
which leads us to say that we are “fess” to announce his 
appearance at this theatre in the title role of Walt Disney’s 
Davy Crockett—King of the Wild Frontier. Mr. Parker 
recently went to France where he was again given the full 
Disney propaganda build-up. Fortunately someone discovered 
in time that ‘fesse’ in French means ‘buttock’ so his name was 
changed to M. Fier Parker. 

Only one small thing worries Marjorie Hearse. Will the 
kiddies discover before Christmas that Davy was a heel, not 
a hero? 

Davy was, in fact, a Republican Congressman and his 
popularity in the US forced Democratic journalists to uncover 
the truth about Davy. It appears that he was a whisky-swilling 
oaf who never fired at an Indian in anger—a deserter from 
General Jackson’s forces who even failed to put in his statutory 
number of attendances in Congress. All might have been for- 
given but the revelation in the land of the matriarchs that 
Crockett was very unkind to Mrs. Crockett did the trick for 
the Democrats. 

I asked Mrs. Hearse if this were all true. She looked as if the 
wicked Lord Beaverbrook had just called to write a series in 
person. She could not tell a lie and she said bravely: ‘Yes, I 
am afraid it is true.’ 

She was not discouraged about the future of the Crockett 
toy and soft goods campaign in Britain as there was another 
Crockett epic in the film cans which could be released before 
Christmas to pep up any fall-off in demand. It is called Davy 
Crockett and the River Pirates. Suddenly she looked sad. 
“You know, my husband wears a Davy Crockett cap in bed, 
and he thinks it’s very funny. Often I don’t but I suppose after 
a day with Crockett at the office I’m sometimes not in the 
mood for that sort of joke when I get home.’ 


SODIUM INTELLIGENCE 


SIX MEN were Overcome by gas yesterday in the submarine Tapir ... 
a dummy mine was about to be fired into the sea when the marker 

on it exploded too soon and gave off sodium phosphide gas. 
Daily Mirror, June 13. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE seeped back into the compartment. 
Daily Express, June 13. 

THEY WERE suffering from sodium phosphine. 

Daily Telegraph, June 13. 


THE GAS—sodium sulphide—poured out. Daily Mail, June 13. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


WAS in Burton-on-Trent last Saturday, a much more 

attractive town than people who haven't been there might 

suppose. It is an old place, Georgianised, built of pale 
pink midland bricks and yellow sandstone, among the oaks 
and elms and wide meadows of the silver Trent. It has a 
skyline of towers and spires and well-proportioned chimneys. 
Some of the towers are to do with breweries. There are several 
square-paned Regency shop fronts and elegant terraces, and 
the Market Piace in front of the Tuscan parish church of 
St. Modwen (1719-26), with its stalls and pollarded chestnuts 
and covered arcades, is quite like a French town, though if 
there were any bistros on the pavement one should be drinking 
Bass at them. The railway station is a fine affair, a large Swiss 
chalet on top of a bridge, with a covered wooden verandah 
with turned balusters, from which the people of Burton may 
watch the expresses hurtle to Derby and to Bristol via Brum. 
The refreshment room is entirely walled with purplish-blue 
patterned tiles and has mahogany overmantels and shelving 
and grand wooden chairs unaccountably carved with the 
initials of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. This delight- 
ful period piece has been spoiled lately by the addition of 
modernistic electric lights, an error which ought to be rectified. 


PASSENGERS WITH A PULL 


Is it true that there is a by-law laying down that first-class 
passengers may not be pushed? A friend tells me that engines 
must always pull first-class carriages, and that is why there 
are only third-class carriages on our few remaining branch 
lines where the train is pushed one way and pulled the other. 
E.g., Staines GWR, Wallingford GWR, Uppingham LMS, etc. 


CLASSIC AND GOTHIC 

The interesting obituary of Sir Frank Brangwyn in The 
Times mentioned that his father was an ecclesiastical architect. 
Some years ago I was told by an old architect that Brangwyn 
Senior had been chief draughtsman to Sir Horace Jones, the 
City surveyor, and might well have been responsible for the 
designing of Tower Bridge and the Guildhall Library, since 
dear old Sir Horace was more a Classic man than a Gothic 
one, as one can see from his Meat and Poultry Markets in 
the City. I wrote to Sir Frank asking for confirmation of this, 
and received a most charming reply, in which he said that his 
father was indeed in Sir Horace’s office and a Gothic man, 
and that he remembered going as a boy to the office in the 
Strand and that Gilbert and Sullivan used to conduct their 
rehearsals in the rooms above and make a great deal of noise. 
The building was later pulled down to make way for the 
Savoy Hotel, and ‘the Strand in those days was much more 
attractive with its cobbled lanes of old houses going down to 
the river.’ 


NAMES AND PLACES 


A new train of deliciously futile thought has been set up in 
me by two stories # have heard about the use of surnames and 
place names. The late Lord Salisbury is said to have sent the 
following telegram to his son: CRANBORNE, CRANBORNE. 
ARRIVING SEVEN SEVEN SALISBURY—SALISBURY. An under- 
graduate at Cambridge called Sydney Emanuel was caught by 
the proctors and asked his name and college, and said ‘Sidney 
Emanuel, Trinity.’ 
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Annual Fixture 


My Dear HEnry, 

It is very kind of you to ask me to play cricket for you 
against your village on August Bank Holiday. I note that you 
have decided to make this match an annual fixture, and before 
giving you my answer I will, if I may, offer some remarks on 
the long-term implications of your decision. 

You are, I think, some ten years younger than I am, and 
it is just ten years since I adopted the course on which you are 
now embarking. I see that you have already committed one 
but not both of the mistakes which I made in selecting a date 
for the match. A bank holiday has much to recommend it on 
paper, for you can have an all-day match instead of starting 
after luncheon. But I assume that some of your team will be 
coming to the game by road, perhaps from considerable 
distances. When making their plans these will forget, until the 
last moment, what driving on a bank holiday is like; they will 
arrive late, with frayed nerves, and their journey home after 
the match will be perilous and slow. 

If you must play on a bank holiday, however, August is a 
better choice than Whitsun, when I annually challenge The 
Village. I take it that your scratch team will be largely selected 
from among your friends. Some of them will be your neigh- 
bours, some not; but very few—and fewer still as the years 
roll by—will have had any truck with King Willow for seven 
or eight months. Unlike their opponents, they will not be in 
practice; the broken laces in their cricket-boots will not have 
been replaced; and their Fiihrer will not have had the oppor- 
tunity, which generally presents itself in the course of the 
summer, of stiffening their ranks with some youthful demon- 
player seen performing in a similar match elsewhere. You were 
wise to settle for August. 

It occurs to me (I know you will forgive me if I am wrong) 
that you may possibly not realise what the form is in village 
cricket today. A generation ago village cricket was a favourite 
theme for humorists, and perhaps the legend still survives that 
the village team is made up of rude mechanicals (with a comic 
vicar thrown in for good measure) whose mastery of our 
national game is on a level with the acting ability of Bottom, 
Snug and Quince. This legend is misleading. Today The Vil- 
lage are always formidable. I issue this warning because I 
remember, soon after the last war, playing for someone who, 
like you, was taking on The Village for the first time. ‘Now I 
don’t want any nonsense,’ this chap told us, after winning the 
toss and electing to bat. ‘What The Village needs is self- 
confidence. [ don’t mind how fast you score, but don’t stay 
there too Jong. That’s what gets these fellows down.’ Half an 
hour later we were all out for 14. 

But perhaps you already play, or sometimes play, for The 
Village? In that case you Know the form, and your local know- 
ledge will be of inestimable value to your team on bank holi- 
day. At first your fast bowler may cavil when, while Snug is 
taking guard, you transfer one of his three slips to deep mid- 
wicket; but if Snug is in form he will soon see the point. To 
connoisseurs of this minor English folkway (and that is what 
these annual fixtures really are) there is no prettier sight than 
the brief colloquy between the captain of the Scratch and his 
bowler as The Village’s No. 6 leaves the pavilion. ‘Isn’t this 
the chap . . . ?° the bowler is saying. The captain nods, and 
the field, which had been set for Quince, is rearranged for 
Snug. 

But this brings me. my dear Henry, to an important matter 
which will scarcely as yet have crossed your mind. You are 
embarking. not only on a minor folkway, but on a curious 


experiment with time. Half the point of these occasions is 
continuity. Your team, like mine and everybody else’s, will 
be built around a hard core of agreeable companions, whose 
average cricketing ability is perhaps best described as ‘useful.’ 
This Old Guard, who will be drawn mainly from among your 
contemporaries, will be supplemented (if you are wise) by 
what may be called hired assassins, in the shape of under- 
graduates, subalterns from your local regimental depot, and 
other auxiliaries whose prowess as cricketers is known, or 
anyhow widely believed, to be above the average. But these 
hired assassins are a floating population, here this year, gone 
the next. It is the Old Guard who will form the backbone of 
your team down the years. 

But of course the trouble about the Old Guard is that they 
get older. If you, Henry, could look ten years forward, as | 
am able to look ten years back, you would see that the passage 
of a decade does not improve the utility of even the most useful 
cricketer who was nearly forty when the decade began. Some 
last better than others; but you would see what I mean if, by 
some magical process, you could hear the applause from the 
other fieldsmen when one of your side holds a catch on August 
Bank Holiday, 1966. It will have an ecstatic, surprised, slightly 
incredulous sound, very different from this year’s perfunctory, 
pseudo-professional clapping. 

I don’t want you to let any of this worry you, Henry. I only 
want you to understand the long-term nature of the pleasant 
enterprise to which you are committed. Every year the Old 
Guard will contribute more and more to everybody's enjoy- 
ment of the match, and less and less to your chances of beating 
The Village—an object which, as time goes on, you will be- 
come increasingly anxious to achieve. 

I see from your letter that you have got Mark playing for 
you, and I agree that he will make a useful opening bowler. 
But he is becoming rather stout. Will he, do you think, open 
the bowling five years hence? And in 1966 which will be the 
stronger—your desire not to hurt a founder-member’s feelings, 
or your fear that if you give: Mark a couple of overs (and you 
can hardly give him less) The Village’s tail will suddenly wag 
and you will present them with a bonus of 30 or 40 runs which 
you cannot possibly afford to give away? I should be failing in 
my duty as a friend if I did not warn you of the sort of 
dilemmas which you will have, as time rolls on, to face. 

Finally, I must point out that you have already made one 
quite serious mistake which you could easily have avoided: 
you have asked me to play. I was forty-nine last week, and 
you know that I was never even a useful cricketer. Assuming 
that you do the correct thing and put yourself in last, [ shall 
bat at No. 10. It is virtually certain that I shall make nought. 
and more than possible that I shall run you out. But it will be 
—otherwise—an enjoyable occasion, and we are old friends. 
It will be difficult for you, when we are all having drinks on 
the lawn afterwards, to exclude me when you adjure the com- 
pany, ‘You must all come and play for me next year’: but next 
summer, when you start sending out the invitations, you will 
wish that you could think of some excuse for not sending one 
to me. If you do send one, and I accept, I shall be an estab- 
lished member of the Old Guard, almost impossible to 
superannuate yet a dead loss as far as beating The Village is 
concerned. 

So if you have taken my point, my dear Henry, you will 
forgive me for writing such a long letter and thank me for 
refusing, at the end of it, your very kind invitation. 


Yours ever, STRIX 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT 


Sir,—The letter in your issue of June 15 from 
Sir Norman Angell is of great interest. I think 
he puts into perspective a view not only of the 
Il stablishment Mr. Fairlic has in mind, but 
many other establishments which have caused 
much needless alarm. 

When I was young and Hitler was little 
thought of, I used to be told by the more 
advanced of my friends that if the world was 
in a bad state this was largely due to banking 
interests. When Hitler was in power I always 
found it easy to resist the propaganda about 
the Jews which was loosed by his party be- 
cause I had already heard and grown 
sceptical about the similar and similarly tall 
story about bankers which I had heard from 
my advanced friends. Hitler, it will be remem- 
bered, went on with his tall story about the 
Jews for a long time, and when war came I 
found myself, during an inglorious period, in 
2 propaganda office, charged with contradict- 
ing the nonsense. Among suggestions for doing 
so which I received was one which seemed to 
me to contain equal nonsense: a proposition, 
manufactured by my old friends of the 
advanced Left, that it was upper-class life, 
upper-class types, country squires and so forth, 
that kept the world in «a bad state, and these 
things were mysteriously the power behind grub- 
by little Adolf. | was urged to announce that 
our great war aim was to liquidate squire- 
archies. To my lasting regret my friend the late 
Philip Jordan was deceived by this unsurpassed 
twaddle, and expression to it in his 
writing. That an intelligent man, as he was, 
could believe such things perplexed me till 
I came to study anti-Semitism. 

Five years ago I was studying for an essay 
1 subsequently wrote on the origins of the 
Balfour Declaration. It seemed necessary for 
my purpose to know something about anti- 
Semitism, so I undertook a thorough study 
with the help of Mr. Isaiah Berlin (sorry to 
drag his name in as he hates it, but veritas 
prevalebit). 1 came to know the writings of 
Bernard Lazare and through him I made 
acquaintance with the Abbé Barruel who lived 
it the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Barruel is a great 
lame in anti-Semitic history, and he has many 
followers. His Mémoires pour 
Jacobinisme may be 
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called’ a foundation document of modern 
persecution. Strangely enough the Abbé was 
not himself an anti-Semite—his life-struggle 
was against freemasonry—but he provided 
anti-Semitism with what it needed fifty years 
after his time. He argued with great plausibility 
that history was largely the consequence of 
certain terrible conspiracies of the deepest 
secrecy. I believe that Mr. Berlin (sorry to 
drag, etc.) would agree with me that Barruel 
invented the ‘conspiracy-theory’ of history. It 
is an immensely silly theory, more or less total 
bosh, but curiously tempting to many minds. 
The kind of Titus-Oatesy arguments that he 
skilfully used to show the responsibility of the 
Freemasons for the French Revolution have 
been used with yet more skill by his anti- 
Semite, anti-Banking, anti-British Empire, and 
I suppose anti-Fascist and anti-Communist 
successors. There is something in us all that 
responds to the idea of human fate being an 
affair of cloaks, daggers and cellars, but the 
point to seize about Barruelism is that it is 
provably false: human nature is not made 
that way or else it would have come to a 
sticky end long ago. Few people today know 
Barruel’s delightfully readable books, and his 
name has grown dim for the best of reasons. 
Is it too much to hope that Mr. Fairlie may 
fling his Establishment theory into that big 
bin which now contains the Abbé’s works and 
should contain the whole of anti-Semite 
literature among other piffle?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

CHRISLOPHER SYKES 
Donhead St. Mary, Shaftesbury 


‘SERVANT OF THE COUNTY’ 
Sir,—Mr. Charles Curran does not know very 


much about either the Webbs or the Londo 


County Council. 

The first LCC was elected in 1889. Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb were married in 1892; they 
first met in 1890. It is therefore hardly pos- 
sible to refer to the LCC as their offspring. 
Voting in LCC elections has ranged from 
roughly 35 to 50 per cent. of those eligible. 
This, while not as high as many would wish-— 
local government polls are always lower than 
national polls—is considerably more than ‘a 
handful’; and incidentally gives the lie to the 
statement that 100 per cent. (!) of Londoners 
do not know what their Council is doing. The 
remark that ‘nothing is known’ about the 
Chairman of the Council is just rubbish. As to 
Deptford, if Mr. Curran does not know a joke 
when he reads one, may I refer him to Mr. S. 
Meyer’s enchanting book on South London? 
1 am glad Mr. Curran did not find my book 
dull. Perhaps he will now proceed to read 
something about London County besides one 
fifty-vear-old poem. Or even look around 
him at what the LCC has built and done.— 
Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET COLE 
Freeland, 74 Holders Hill Road, Hendon, NW4 


‘THE OUTSIDER’ 

Sir,—Mr. Amis, in his review of The Outsider, 
recalls the rentier, Mr. Pickwick, as a model 
to emulate. In the next paragraph he lists 
private incomes as being one of the undesir- 
able characteristics of outsiders. It is an odd 
choice. Mr. Colin Wilson himself has, it 
seems, slept in the open and washed dishes to 
keep himself going. Your reviewer, disturbed 
by the trend towards anti-rationalism, com- 
mends for our attention the bookie’s runner. 
A very rational functionary. 
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What I find really disagreeable in this 
review are two things. The first is the sugges- 
tion, hinted at but not written directly, that 
mankind is in a healthy state. This century has 
seen cruelty elevated to a political creed, and 
produced on the belt system. It has seen the 
partial collapse of Western religion, the instan- 
taneous roasting of whole cities for good pur- 
poses, the bankruptey of world Socialism as 
an end in itself (after the big share-out, what’). 
the confusion in loyalties among top scientists, 
the colonial ideal bludgeoned to its knees by 
the colour bar. These things are not just things 
done by other, different, wicked people, whom 
We can ignore by playing on a saxophone. 
Their effect on society is part confusion and 
part shock. This is not healthy 

The second thing is Mr. Amis’s manner of 
siding with solid working folk—the builder's 
foreman, the bookie’s runner. (Why not the 
town-planner and the croupier?) In a recent 
review it was the bus driver. By what right 
can any man, not elected by vote and other- 
wise charged with authority, profess to speak 
for anybody but himself? The variety of atti- 
tudes and personalities among working people 
is enormous. Mr. Amis has veered towards 
what one might term the functional fallacy. 
This fallacy has elevated the working class 
into a mystique, a touchstone by which to 
judge all human endeavour, w-e, or non-w-c 
Such a use of other imaginary people to back 
up one’s Own opinions ts deceptive. To use a 
less posh word, phoney 

Anyway, dealing with ordinary people, in 
their relation to outsiders: My workmiates at 
the Royal Docks, solid, fellows (or 
should I say ‘chaps”?) have expressed respect 
for and warm goodwill towards young Mr. 
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Wilson, his struggles and aims having been 
made known to them by television and the 
popular press. I wouldn't claim to speak for 
any section of the working class, -but I have 
noticed that many working men admire 
courage, will-power and physical stamina used 
in the pursuit of some ideal; particularly when 
the ideal is conceived in lone obscurity, 
against all the compulsions of mass living, and 
ends either with serving society with some new 
conception (the raft across the Pacific), or 
with actual physical reunion (the POW escape). 
There is a polarity here between compulsion, 
nonentity, and freedom, personal choice. Our 
best comedian, Chaplin, has always made this 
his theme. 

Mr. Wilson seems to have achieved just 
such an ideal in the intellectual sphere. Good 
luck to him.—Yours faithfully, 

B. J. TAYLOR 
20 Montpelic r Row, SE3 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Sir,—In commenting on my article on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls in your issue of May 18, 
Mr. Hugh Montefiore speaks of ‘its strange 
inaccuracies and misleading statements.’ and 
hopes that | will conform in future to the 
‘canons of sound learning and good judge- 
ment.’ Mr. Montefiore himself seems to have 
read rather inattentively both my article and 
Millar Burrows’s book. 

1. He that I ‘castigate the “incom- 
petence” of the Jordan Department of Anti- 
quities and, by inference, its Director; a 
peculiar charge to make in view of the testi- 
mony of those who have actually worked 
under Mr. Lankester Harding.’ The group of 
scrolls in question were brought, as I specifi- 
cally state, not to the Department of Anti- 
quities of Jordan—Jordan did not exist at that 
time—but to the Palestine Archzological 
Museum, with whom Mr. Harding had nothing 
to do. It is Mr. Harding himself who has said 
that the assistant librarian here, to whom the 
scrolls were shown, ‘had no competence to 
give a judgement on antiquities of any kind.’ 

2. The note which asserts that the English 
translation of The Dead Sea Scrolls of the 
Hebrew University was published in England 
by the Cotswold Press—which Mr. Montefiore 
says 1s not correct added without my 
knowledge by the editors of Encounter. My 
own copy came from Israel 

3. ‘He alleges that Burrows affirmed that it 
is quite out of the question for either John 
the Baptist or Jesus to have been a member 
of the Essene community. . . . It is unfortu- 
nate that Burrows should be so misrepre- 
sented.’ If Mr. Montefiore will look on page 
329 of the Millar Burrows book, he will find 
the following statement: ‘Not only John the 
Baptist but even Jesus Himself has sometimes 
been thought to be an Essene. This is quite 
out of the question, as all competent historians 
now recognise.” 

4. Mr. Montefiore points out that in my 
quotation from the letter to The Times signed 
by Pére de Vaux and his colleagues, the word 
‘messianic’ should be This is Mr 
Montefiore’s sole point. I do not know how 
this slip occurred. I regret it, but I do not 
understand what ‘axe’ Mr. Montefiore imagines 
it would help me, as he says, ‘to grind.’ In 
this form the passage does not make sense 
5. ‘It is certainly out of the question that 
was Essene, as all competent 
historians since Lightfoot have agreed.’ I do 
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Jesus ever an 


not know what Mr. Montefiore—or Mr. 
Burrows ecither—means by ‘competent his- 
torians. We know so little about Jesus’ life 


that there is no way of treating Him historically 
at all. There are no standard biographies of 
Jesus. There have been scholars of undoubted 
‘competence’—like the late Benjamin Smith 
who doubted his very existence. The theory 
that He may have been an Essene or manipu- 
lated by the Essenes has been current since the 
eighteenth century. If Mr. Montefiore will con- 
sult Albert Schweitzer’s book, The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus, he will find an account 
of the writers who have been interested in 
this idea: Bahrdt, Venturini, Gfrérer, Ghillany, 
Régla and Nahor. It has never been particu- 
larly popular. It has always been resisted by 
the churchmen for reasgns similar to those 
which make them resist the derivation of the 
literature of Christianity from the literature of 
the Dead Sea Sect. Professor A. Dupont- 
Sommer, in the January-February issue of the 
French review Evidences, has given a brief 
summary of the theory that Jesus was an 
Essene, in the course of which he says that 
this theory ‘appeared to the Christian apolo- 
like an instrument of war, like a 
diabolical argument calculated to sap the 
originality and the transcendency of the 
Christian Revelation.—Yours faithfully, 


EDMUND WILSON 
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Wellfleet, Mass. 


[Mr. Montefiore writes: ‘Mr. Wilson’s first 
point is entirely justified, and I apologise for 
my error in confusing the late Palestinian 
Department of Antiquities with its Jordanian 
successor over which Mr. Harding presides, I 
was inexcusably misled by Mr. Wilson’s slight- 
ing references to the “British Harding” in an 
earlier publication. 

‘His second point needs no comment. As for 
his citation from Dr. Burrows’s book, Mr. 
Wilson quotes a passage out of its context, as 
he did in connection with Mr. Allegro’s letter 
to The Times (about which.I note he makes 
no mention in his letter). Dr. Burrows writes: 
“With regard to all this, it must be said that, if 
John the Baptist had ever been an Essene, he 
must have withdrawn from the sect and entered 
upon an independent prophetic ministry. This 
is not impossible but the connection is not so 
close as to make it very probable. Not 
only John the Baptist but even Jesus Himself 
has sometimes been thought to be an Essene. 
This is quite out of the question, as all com- 
petent historians now recognise.” (Italics mine, 
page 329.) Burrows is speaking not of John but 
of Jesus. On the fourth point, it certainly 
seems to me to “make sense” to deny that Jesus 
“fitted into a well-defined messianic pattern.” 
My point was that this is not what Pére de 
Vaux wrote; he was concerned to deny his 
direct connection with Essenes. 

‘Mr. Wilson’s last point is the most im- 
portant. He is, of course, entitled to his own 
opinions about “competent historians.” Com- 
petence in a subject, however, is normally the 
judgement of those who have expert know- 
ledge in that field. Mr. Wilson cites a list of 
names of eighteenth-century and nineteenth- 
century writers who are not generally regarded 
as authoritative by representative scholars ot 
any creed today. The question whether Jesus 
was an Essene is best decided not by a list of 
such names but by an examination of argu- 
ments, and I know of no one who is prepared 
to take the Gospel evidence seriously who 
has ever been able to answer Bishop Light- 
foot’s devastating demolition of that hypo- 
thesis. Mr. Wilson seems to blur the question 
by saying that there are no standard bio- 
graphies of Jesus. The fact that no proper 
biography can be reconstructed from the 
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Gospels does not mean that nothing is known 
of His life—and sufficient is known to prove 
that He could not have been an Essene,~ 
Editor, Spectator.]} 


STAGE DESIGNING 

Sir,—Your drama critic, Anthony Hartley, 
asks why is American stage designing so 
superior to ours (Spectator, June 8). Perhaps 
some of the following facts are contributory, 

Managements and critics on Broadway 
emphasise the qualities that a good designer 
can bring to heighten the dramatic intention 
of an author. His work is respected as an 
integral part of a first-rate production. A union 
sees that he is paid a living wage. In this 
country only those for whom it is not the 
only means of subsistence can afford to design 
sets and costumes. Moreover, it is the excep- 
tion when a critic mentions the visual side of 
a play. The Evening Standard, in emulation of 
America, gives Oscars for the best theatre con- 
tributions during the year, but the designer is 
not invited to Lord Beaverbrook’s prize- 
giving. 

London managements work on the un- 
challengeable hypothesis that no play succeeds 
on account of the décor, and cynically give 
the public a cheap run-of-the-mill production 
with sets that would have been considered 
worthy of a touring company before the 1914 
war. It is sad to look down today’s list of 
London ‘attractions’ and to realise how few 
of England’s first-rate designers are employed 
at the moment on their home ground. England 
and the Commonwealth abound in young 
painters and designers of enormous vitality 
and talent, and there are many fine colleges 
where stage design is still being taught with 
intelligence and courage, but apart from ballet 
and an occasional opera, where is there an 
opportunity for the designer to add lustre to 
the British theatre?—Yours faithfully, 


CECIL BEATON 


8 Pelham Place, SW7 


NATIONALISED PRODIGALITY 


Sir,—I should like to thank Mr. J. H. Brebner, 
of the British Transport Commission, for his 
courtesy in replying to my letter. It is a relief 
to know that, here anyway, things are not so 
haphazard as they appeared to be.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HOWARD MARTEN 
Cheltenham, Glos 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL? 


Sir,—It has been a most heart-warming 
experience to receive the answers to my letter 
(Spectator, May 4). We are quite overwhelmed 
by the trouble readers have taken to give 
information and advice. I intend to answer all 
the letters personally if I can, but this will 
probably take me a long time. Could you, in 
the meantime, please allow me a little space 
in your columns for grateful thanks?—Yours 
faithfully, 

PERPLEXED 


Che Spettator 


JUNE 25, 1831 
Sir THOMAS LAwreNCE.—Another sale of the 
fragments of Sir Thomas’s study took place at 
Christie’s on Saturday last. In noticing the 


sale, the Chronicle enumerates two “figures 
of the Duke of Wellington, without a head, 
which,” he adds, “in spite of the likeness, 


fetched only four guineas.” Satirical rogue! 
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Contemporary Arts 


Inconstant Moon 

KOoMEO AND JULIET. By William Shakespeare 
(Old Vic.) 

1 see that Mr. Walter Kerr, the dramatic critic 

of the New York Herald Tribune, thinks that 

Mercutio had to be killed off early because he 

was getting too big for the play—Shakespeare 

found him becoming too dangerous a diversion 
from the play’s main theme. This Old Vic 
production suggests that Mercutio was not 
killed off soon enough. Paul Rogers can be 
good, and he can be naughty; but either way, 
he is the only member of an obviously stale 
cast who has a notion what the whole thing is 
about. Poor John Neville has had his un- 
doubted abilities drained out of him during 
his stay at the Old Vic; his Romeo has no 
impact. Visually, Claire Bloom is fine, but she 
tries much too hard. Of all parts, this needs 
self-effacement; the actress must not get be- 
tween Shakespeare’s Juliet and the audience; 
the lines must sing through her. Trying to 
squeeze every drop out of them, Claire Bloom 
only succeeds in squeezing them dry of music; 
and the audience, of tears. The balcony scene 
really painful—particularly as it was 
played, for some reason, in broad sunlight. 

the rest of the cast, always excepting Mr. 

Rogers, are poor. I would be inclined to blame 

not them but the current Old Vic policy, 

which neglects them. It seems to operate on the 
principle that Shakespeare is a dreary old bore 
whose deficiencies must be masked by delicious 
little production tricks, complicated — sets, 
gorgeous clothes and elegant movement. The 
effect is ludicrous. Romeo in his first entrance 
has to compete against the distractions of some 
silly business on the other side of the stage, 
left over from the previous scene. A Mexican, 
cribbed straight from The Power and _ the 
Glory, is imported to enliven the entr’actes— 
themselves made necessary by an ingenious but 
over-complicated set, which cramps the action 
ind, on the night I was there, had the cast 
tripping over each other (Romeo actually had 
to be resuscitated in the tomb, in order that 

Juliet might extricate her bridal veil). 

All these things would not matter much if 
the acting and speaking bred excitement. They 
do not. The production is painfully slow; full 
of would-be pregnant pauses that bear 
nothing. At times deliberation lends authority. 
especially in the last act; but the sacrifice of 
Shakespeare for pretty tableaux is not worth 
the trouble. Or the expense. BRIAN INGLIS 

* 

JUBILEE Girt. By Robin Fordyce and David 
Rogers; music by Alexander’ Kevin. 
(Victoria Palace.———MANALIVE. By John 
Dighton. (Aldwych.)}——THE CaINeE MUTINY 
CourT-MarTiAL. By Herman  Wouk. 
(Hippodrome.)}——For AMUSEMENT ONLY. 
(Apollo.) 

Jubilee Year—1887—and The New 

Woman, bloomered, typing, and yelling for 

votes, is in the ascendant; this promising start 

suggested that the English musical was catch- 
ing on to the idea behind successful American 
musicals—that good plots can be based on 
something that once actually happened. In no 
time, however, we are deep in the Never- 

Never-Land of the Daly's’ Theatre-type 

Edwardian musical, complete with exotic 

foreign mistresses, dandified peers, lovely 


Was 


Irs 


moronic chorines. The lyrics are competent, 
the score worthily workmanlike, the décor and 
production above average. George Benson, 
Joyce Barbour, Fenella Fielding are the 
hardest-working of several hardworking con- 
tributors. 

Though he gives a glimpse of his old form 
in the last act, not even Robertson Hare can 
rescue Manalive. It has a good central situa- 
tion; but though it has a really enormous num- 
ber of jokes, it did not create the mood in 
which they were likely to be laughed at. Too 
contrived, perhaps? Audiences have laughed 
themselves silly at much worse farces, and will 
again. 

The Caine story—ex-novel, ex-film, now- 
spectacle—like all theatre works based on 
courtroom procedure, creates its special sort 
of drama relentlessly and logically. Lieutenant 
Maryk is cleared of the charge of mutiny and 
Captain Queeg is competently destroyed by his 
own personality. After, at a party, counsel and 
witnesses produce truth out of their cups. 





855 


Queeg had been jockeyed into an untenable 
position by underlings who could not appre- 
ciate all the strains and terrors of command; 
the villain, a writer turned temporary gentle- 
man, had subtly egged on others to distrust. 
This epilogue goes straight to the heart of 
the mystique of command, which is sharply 
illuminated but left as inexplicable as its 
devotees would wish. [Lloyd Nolan, who 
directed, plays Queeg a shade too unsympa- 
thetically from the start; David Knight, as the 
defence counsel who crushes him and sorrows 
at doing so, dominates the proceedings. 
Peter Myers, indefatigable idea-man and 
lyric writer for revues, provides a better-than- 
average book in For Amusement Only. The 


acid, though sparingly used, bites deep into 
such phenomena as Davy Crockett, Liberace 
and various TV manifestations. Michael 


Charnley directs neatly, choreographs consider- 
ably and dances smartly. His partner, Noel 
Rossana, a fugitive from the ballet world, 
dances stylishly and snappily. A sound cast, 
with notable contributions in Vivienne Martin, 
Dilys Laye, Ron Moody and Hugh Paddick, 
shows how good good revue players can be if 
given the right sort of material. Music by 
Ronald Cass and John Pritchett. a %. € 


Glyndebourne Bicentenary 


IN putting on the six greatest Mozart operas, 
Glyndebourne is celebrating the bicentenary 
handsomely—probably more so than any other 
institution in the world. All six, though, have 
been seen at Glyndebourne before, and this was 
obviously an occasion to introduce a new 
Mozart opera to the Glyndebourne repertory, 
as was done with Jdomeneo in 1951 for the 
Festival of Britain. La Clemenza di Tito, which 
the City Opera Club made another attempt 
to revive earlier this year, really needs another 
chance from a professional company. A pro- 
duction of Glyndebourne quality might well 
succeed in rehabilitating it, as it did Jdomeneo. 
If not, it would at least ease our conscience. 
Alternatively there is the early La Finta 
Giardiniera, put on again at St. Pancras Town 
Hall last week by the Impresario Society. 
This has much very beautiful music in it, and 
although, like La Clemenza (which the same 
company plans to attempt later in the year). 
it did not, in their praiseworthy but imperfect 
performance, seem dramatically very lively, 
Glyndebourne’s resources might be able to 
reveal much more life in it. 

Neither of these revivals needs the excuse 
of the bicentenary, and Mr. Christie might 
consider them for another year. The nearest 
he has come this time to an addition to the 
repertory is with Zauherfléte, which will be 
heard at Glyndebourne next month for the 
first time since 1937. Meanwhile we have had 
the familiar production of Idomeneo, con- 
ducted by Pritchard, with a completely new 
cast except for Lewis, and a new production 
by Peter Ebert of Die Entfiihrune aus dem 
Serail, conducted by Sacher. The Enrfiihrung 
is dazzling, and should be a fixture in every 
Glyndebourne season until at least 1960. Top 
credits are equally divided between Oliver 
Messel for a marvellous profusion of enchant- 
ing and ingeniously related designs, and 
Mattiwilda Dobbs for a Constanze of super- 
human technical virtuosity combined with an 
affecting human sweetness of voice and tender- 
ness and beauty of expression. Supporting 
them very closely Arnold van Mill as 
Osmin, an outstandingly musical bass, very 
smooth and gentle but richly sonorous of 


are 


voice, and Ernst Haefliger, a most agrecable- 
voiced and fluent tenor, not quite in the 
Dermota or Anders class either in voice or 
in technique, but consistently pleasing. What 
many colleagues complained of as a stiffness 
in his manner appeared to me exactly the 
right dignity and formality for Mozart's 
‘aristocrat’ tenors, and he seems to me an 
excellent choice both for Belmonte and for 
Tamino later in the season. 

The Idomeneo went less well. Allowing 
something for opening-night nerves all round, 
it still seemed miscast—without one Italian, 
Elisabeth Griimmer’s command of _ the 
language is excellent, and she set the work off 
splendidly with her opening scene, but she 
later flagged slightly, and left a general 
impression that we were not hearing her at her 
best in an Italian part. Richard Lewis’s Italian 
is very English indeed, and it was emphasised 
by his habit of speaking rather than singing 
much of his vocal line. It was as though he 
were no longer finding any inspiration in the 
part, and through too great familiarity with 
it was alternating between a tired, off-hand 
treatment and a desperately strained treat- 
ment of it, relieved by a few, but not enough, 
moments of fine singing. The American 
soprano Lucille Udovick, singing Electra, 
could not properly be assessed on the first 
night. In ‘Idol mio’ she touched the heights, 
above even Griimmer’s opening scene, but she 
was uneven, disappointing elsewhere, and 
sometimes even displeasing. More consistent 
musical pleasure was given by the other tenor, 
William McAlpine, singing his first Italian 
part with great linguistic assurance. 

By ordinary standards this was not a weak 
team of soloists, and although not ideally 
chosen for the work, they may have improved 
after the first night. They have everything to 
help them in John Pritchard’s conducting and 
Carl Ebert's production, the dramatic impetus 
and tautness of which, even on the first night, 
came through strongly enough to compensate 
for most of the shortcomings of the singing 
and to raise the performance despite them to 
an impressively high level. COLIN MASON 
(Contemporary Arts are continued on page 858) 
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Trade Union Tyranny and 
Arrogant Bureaucracy 


THe formation of the Peoples League 
is the natural result of many disturb- 
ing things which have happened in the 
past few months. 

The bummarees of Smithfield have set 
themselves above the law; workers in the 
Ford factory at Dagenham have been 
forced by violence to take part in a token 
strike against their wishes; men and 
women have been hounded and victi- 
mised and sent to Coventry for loyalty 
to their employers and for working too 
hard; the fantastic holes-in-the-wood six- 
months’ stoppage at the Cammell Laird 
works clearly showed the cynical dis- 
regard of the trade unions towards the 
nation’s vital export trade; and citizens 
have been officially and quite legally 
robbed of their land and other property 
by the action of arrogant bureaucrats. 

The trade unions (8 million citizens) 
go from strength to strength, the rest of 
us (42 million) are going to the wall. 
More and more they take upon them- 
selves the right to say what a man shall 
do, how much he shall do and where, 
when and with whom he may work. 


x * * 


THE Government, the political parties 
and now even the Law Lords seem 
helpless. 

Incessant wage demands are largely 
responsible for steeply rising prices and 
the steady deterioration in the value of 
our money which is impoverishing the 
middle and professional classes and 
reducing to poverty hundreds of thou- 
sands of at present unprotected workers 
and pensioners. 

Wasteful expenditure by the Govern- 
ment and local authorities has brought 
heavy taxes and increased rates against 
which spasmodic and isolated protests 
are in vain. 


x *k * 


NLY a nation-wide movement backed 

by the millions who recognise the 

peril in our midst, but who at present lack 

organisation and leadership, has any 

chance of curbing the power of the union 

and compelling the authorities to respect 
our rights and conserve public funds. 


x * * 


HE first job therefore is the enrolment 
of members. Nothing short of mem- 
bership running into millions is any use, 
but so strong is the wave of growing 


frustration which is sweeping the country 
that we do not believe that the obtaining 
of such a membership will be as difficult 
as it would have been a few years ago. 


The response to our recent whole page 
advertisements in The Times and The 
Manchester Guardian, paid for entirely 
by members’ donations, has been such 
that we can now be certain of sufficient 
public support once our existence has 
been brought to the attention of every 
adult in the country—a job which we are 
pushing forward as rapidly as possible. 

Once a satisfactory membership has 
been built up it is obvious in how many 
ways it can bring its influence to bear in 
national affairs. Imagine how a few 
million of us could put the bummarees in 
their place. Think of the help and en- 
couragement we could give to men sent 
to Coventry for doing their duty. Imagine 
how we could deal with the indifference 
to the needs of the paying public of those 
who operate public transport; with 
Crichel-minded bureaucrats and with 
high-handed officials. 

And think, too, of the pressure we could 
bring to bear on the Government to take 
the necessary measures to halt inflation, to 
reduce taxation and to safeguard our 
traditional liberties. 


x *k * 


bie om are so many things to be done. 
Collectively we can restore the balance 
of influence in how our country is run. 
The unions must be shown that their 
members are not entitled to more than 
equal rights with other citizens; that they 
have no exclusive right to various kinds 
of work and that the use of restrictive 
practices must be ended. 

The Peoples League has been formed 
not to exhort other people to do things, 
or merely to call meetings at which to 
discuss why it is impossible to do what 
ought to be done, but to ACT. 

That action has been shown by the 
activities of the Free Press Society out o! 
which the Peoples League has grown. 

During the recent London printing 
dispute the Society, by combining the 
work of a number of Open House 
printers, enabled more than twenty 
periodicals to continue publication, in- 
cluding The Listener for the B.B.C. 

The Free Press Society has also made 
complete arrangements for the publica- 
tion of a million copies a day of a four- 
page news-sheet in the event of another 

national newspaper strike. 


T= League, too, is wasting no time 
in going into action. It is establishing 
at once a Legal Aid Department which 
will be ready to take cases of oppression 
or injustice to the Courts and, if neces- 
sary, to the House of Lords. 

It is obvious that in the end the lega 
validity of certain union practices must be 
decided and this the League must be 
prepared to bring about by fighting test 
cases. 


x * * 


is proposed to press Parliament to 
bring in legislation which will: 


1. Make the closed shop illegal. 

2. Prevent unions from raising a political levy. 

3. Outlaw strikes unless more than 50 per cent. 
of the membership of a union vote in favour of 


a strike in a secret ballot held by an inde- 
pendent returning officer. 


4. Make the registration of trade unions com- 
pulsory. 


5. Make it obligatory for every registered trade 
union to hold an election of Officers, Executive 
Officials and members of the controlling 
committee at least once every five years. The 
election to be by individual vote in a secret 
ballot under the supervision of the Registrar- 
General. If less than 50 per cent. of the 
members cast votes, or no election be held, the 
union to be struck off the Register and dis- 
banded and its funds made subject to the order 
of the Court. 


6. Payments made by members to unions for 
superannuation purposes to be returnable in 
full by law, if a member resigns, or is expelled, 
from his union. 


7. The present laws relating to trade unions to 
Ze brought into line with the laws governing 
other associations of people. This means 
amending the Trades Disputes Act of 1906 so 
that unions will be liable for the torts of them- 
selves and their servants. 


The full proposals, backed by the 
arguments for each, will be published 
next month, and will be brought directly 
to the attention of every Member of 
Parliament. 

Work has also begun on a Register of 
Restrictive Practices which, when it is 
complete, will be made available to every 
member of the Government, the House 
of Commons and to the Press. 


= 2 Ff 


F essential work of this kind is to be 

rapidly developed your support is 
vital. The page opposite explains how 
the Peoples League operates and pro- 
vides a membership application form. 

We ask you to join us by filling it in at 
once. 
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—-The Fight Opens Against 
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The Peoples League 
for the Defence of Freedom 


The Peoples League for the Defence of Freedom is a new organisation, with new ideas, established to 
combat a new and dangerous position which confronts millions of British people. It is not connected 
with any political party or any other existing organisation. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE PEOPLES LEAGUE ARE: 


1. To organise public support for a policy which will afford protec- 
tion and help for all citizens whose standard of life or freedom 
is threatened by the growing abuse of power by trade unions, or 4 
by administrative tribunals against whose decisions there is no 
right of appeal to an independent judicial authority. 


. To uphold the liberty of the Press by sponsoring a printing 
undertaking free from trade union dictatorship. 5 


3. To seek by all constitutional means to reform the law as it 


nN 


|. (a) Undertakes to subscribe not less than 
6d. a week. 

(b) Begins to receive a copy of a news-sheet 
entitled The Peoples Guardian through his 
newsagent regularly every week. (This con- 
venient arrangement means that his basic 
subscription of 6d. a week is collected auto- 
matically through the newsagent without 
trouble to him and at a fraction of the cost the 
League would otherwise have to bear, and 
that a vote of Members can be taken through 
forms published in The Peoples Guardian 
whenever necessary.) 


(c) Receives an official number in order to be 


waste. 


able to take part in the voting and for 
economical administration. 

2. The first object of the Peoples League is to 
obtain enough Members to make its voice 
effective. Nothing short of a Membership 
running into millions is of any use. 

3. Once weight of Members has been obtained 
it is obvious in how many ways it can be 
brought to bear in national affairs. No 
Government or organisation will dare to 
ignore the combined wishes of millions of 
citizens speaking in the names of justice and 
common sense. 

4. From the outset the Peoples League will 


affects trade unions in order that they cannot act as a State 
within a State or put themselves above the law. 

To subject all expenditure of public money to rigorous and 
continuous scrutiny and to campaign for the progressive 
reduction of rates and taxes and the elimination of bureaucratic 


To combine in protecting its members from any infringement of 
their traditional liberties from whatever source it may come. 


HOW THE PEOPLES LEAGUE OPERATES: 


protect the legitimate interests of its Members. 
None shall suffer from the oppression of trade 
unions, bureaucrats or monopolies without 
the League intervening with all the force at its 
command—and that force is in exact ratio to 
the total of its Membership. 


5. In the event of a national emergency Mem- 
bers will be asked to co-operate in every way 
possible in keeping the life of the community 
going. 

6. As the League grows Area Centres will be 
opened for the use of Members, where expert 
advice on all kinds of problems will be readily 
available. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM 





I am in agreement with the aims of the Peoples League for the Defence of Freedom. Please enrol me as a Member. 








{ will subscribe 


| FORM A 


The Peoples Guardian. 


Newsagent’s Name... .c.cccccccscssccccsccceccocvesevonscocces 


Address 


please tick here.........+.. 


seiaipueiiaeill per week (6d. minimum). I understand that I shall 
receive a copy of The Peoples Guardian every week and be given an official num- 
ber which will enable me to participate in the voting which will be held through 


Please instruct them to deliver The Peoples Guardian each week and charge to 
my newspaper account, this representing 6d. per week of my subscription. 
It will save expense if you will instruct your newsagent. If you are doing so 


Tel. NO ,.crcscscocccccsccsccccccoscoscoveses soceceee 


CORR O RRO EERO EEE E EERE EER OE TEES EE EEEEEEE EEE E ESSERE SEE ESSER ESSE EE EEE EE EEE EESEE SESE EES EEEEEEEEESEEES ESSE SEDER ESE ESESESESEEEESESESESESEESEE SESS ESTEE ES SEES OSES EEEEE EES EEEEES 


Please fill in EITHER Form A or Form B below 


If you wish to pay your subscription annually and to receive ‘The Peoples 
Guardian’ through the post instead of from your newsagent use this Form. 





should be crossed. 








I will subscribe........ 





FORM B 


nesoned per annum (26s. minimum) for which I enclose 
remittance. I understand that I shall receive a copy of The Peoples Guardian 
every week post free and be given an official number which will enable me to 
participate in the voting which will be held by The Peoples Guardian. 


Cheques and ~ or Orders should be made out to The Peoples League and 





RING CDs vaiceseccatincnes Membership Application Forms for distribution to my friends. 

© I GO concnaiacoseecved tickets (if available) for one of the Manchester Public Meetings (Houldsworth Hall and the Milton Hall), a! 
6.30 p.m. on June 28th, 1956. 

YS GE icici tickets for the National Rally at the Central Hall, Westminster, London, at 6.30 p.m. on October 4th, 1956. 

* If you can attend the first Annual General Meeting of Members in Central London on July 19th tick here ...........s00000s 


THE PEOPLES LEAGUE FOR THE DEFENCE OF FREEDOM 


156 CHARING CROSS ROAD : 


Telephone: COVENT GARDEN 1051 (6 lines) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


LONDON =: 


wC2 


Edward Martell (Chairman): Rt. Hon. Lord Moynihan, O.B.E., T.D. (Hon. Treasurer): W. J. Brown: Major H. E, Crawfurd, A.F./>.: Malcolm Dunbar, M.R.I.: 


Bankers: Barclays Bank Ltd., 293 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Fladgate & Co. 


Brian Goddard (Secretary) 


National Organiser: Leonard Rutman. 


Auditors: Messrs. Russell & Co., 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
70 Pall Mali. London, S.W.1. 
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One Enchanted Evening 


Every now and again, like a good deed in a 
naughty world, a splendid evening of tele- 
vision shines out at us, Just such an evening 
was last Sunday. To begin with there was 
Gilbert Harding, introducing before our very 
eyes a plump boy trumpeter to play a mambo; 
and then mixing the sensiblest salad yet to 
be recommended to beetroot-conscious British 
housewives; and then going on to present those 
things that he had liked in the theatre or in 
cabaret with all the cooing charm that makes 
his occasional outbursts so effective. This was 
intelligent variety; and it was succeeded by 
Mrs. Patterson, an enchanting little play in 
which Miss Eartha Kitt gave a magically fresh 
performance as a poor girl who dreams of 
running away from her dreary sharfty by the 
railway tracks, who dreams of having tea with 
the great Mrs. Patterson of the society pages; 
and ends up being kind to her mother. Mr. 
Anthony Pelissier handled this fragile stuff 


with deft delicacy. The single set (by Mr. 
Stephen Taylor) was a triumph of simple 
design. Altogether a remarkably able hour 


and a quarter. 

Miss Kitt’s restless felinities were followed 
by the last of Sir Gerald Kelly’s rambling 
felicities. This series has been a great and 
glowing success, The warm (and still wonder- 
ing) personality of this seventy-seven-year-old 
gentleman has come admirably through into 
the living-room. This week he was talking 
about Cézanne, about his only meeting with 
him and about the one remark he can remem- 
ber hearing him make CIt is so difficult to 
make apples round’). His gently regretful con- 


fession that Cézanne had always been a 
difficult artist for him was television at its 
best. 


At 10 o'clock on Sundays I am becoming 
increasingly impelled to switch over to Chan- 
nel 9 for Mr. Jackson. His programme offers 
two separate and distinct kinds of delight. The 
first is the improbable posturing and grimacing 
of people whom I take to be rich and lovable 
and beloved ‘pop’ singers as they and 
close their lips while their latest record is 
played off-stage. The deep sincerity that they 
manage to invoke while mouthing beneath 
their Tony Curtis haircuts or their 
gleaming bodies is ohfe of the most touching 
things currently to behold. 

The second pleasure arises from the dry, 
crazy humour of Mr. Jackson himself and 
from his team of assistant clowns. A large- 
mouthed young woman called, I believe, Libby 
Morris has something about her of a Teddy girl 
Martha Raye. The vitality and good humour 


open 


above 


of this litthe team makes this half an hour 
rewarding even for hit-parade haters like 
myself. Mr. Jackson makes full and free use 


of all the latest TV tricks: some of them don't 
quite off—-but enough of them do to 
keep everything gay and giggly. And after Mr 
Jackson, instead of the usual unctuous fiddle- 
faddle linking irritatingly disconnected shots 
from various films which is the normal pattern 
of Portrait of a Star (the cinema’s 15-minute 
commercial), a blissful few moments with Mr 
Magoo. This wonderfully underscored little 
grotesque translates perfectly to the smaller 
screen and Mr. Fitzgerald’s commentary was 
correctly deferential. 

Finally, Mr. Robin Day the ITN 
news. His little-joke-at-the-end is becoming a 
telling feature of his highly personalised news- 
casting. It’s early yet to know how 
going to go on liking so colourful a commen- 
tary. But so far, fine. 


come 


reading 


long one’s 


fhe state of cuphoria produced by such a 
Sunday evening is rare, and all the more 
rewarding for its rarity. 

JOHN METCALF 


Anguish Keeps the Gate 
YIELD TO THE NiGur. (Carlton.) 
AMONG THIEVES. (Academy.) 


Ever since I saw Diana Dors, then aged (1 
believe) sixteen, walking off, in the top half 
of a pair of pyjamas, with the second act of a 
rather stodgy play at the Lyric, Hammersmith 
I have had a notion that, given half a chance, 
she could act. Since then she has become some- 
thing of a legend, even in her own short life- 
time, and the off-white hair, the undulating 
walk, the curves, the whole fabulous facade, 
have obscured the small-scale but genuine 
actress that lurks, like the thin man inside the 


HONOUR 


fat one, somewhere inside her. Yield to the 
Night, in which she plays a condemned 
murderess during her last few days of life, 


gives her the opportunity for a moving and 


restrained performance—a brave one, too, 
for she has no basic beauty once the war- 
paint is off, and the rather rhomboid face, 


washed clean with tears, puffy with sleepless- 
ness, crowned by a straggle of mouse-coloured 
hair darkening somehow shockingly at the 
roots, looks nakedly rubbery and plain. Un- 
fortunately, she has to struggle against the 
part itself, for the character of Mary Hilton, a 
simple-minded shopgirl who shoots the woman 
she suspects is for her lover's 
suicide, is neither clearly conceived nor quite 
credible, and not all Miss Dors’s sincerity can 
quite cover the slight off-keyness of the script 
or the clichés and mannerisms of the director. 
The story will, of course, bring the case of 
Mrs. Ellis vividly to mind; but in fact Joan 
Henry’s novel on which it is based was pub- 
lished a year before it, and, in trying not to 
appear a piece of special pleading 
murder far less excusable, its circumstances 
far less extenuating. And here seemed the 
basic flaw: it was impossible to believe in the 
murder put it at Mary 
never seemed single-minded enough to invite 








responsible 


makes its 


since, to its simplest, 


her own longwinded torture in return for the 
second’s satisfaction (that was all it was) of 
seeing her rival suffer. If she had only been 


sentenced for a more credible crime. the dread- 
ful paraphernalia of preparation—the physical 
care taken up to the last minute, with its under- 
lying feeling that a woman had become simply 
a body to be kept in trim. whose blisters must 
be tended, nails cut. digestion watched, hy 


i sterta 


checked; the lamp never darkened: the public 
performance of —everythine-—-which here 
seemed merely grotesque, might have acquired 
more meaning. This ts a film-in which 
triumphs over the disadvantages of its con- 
ception: from Miss Dors downwards the cast 


icting 


is always more than competent and occa- 
sionally brilliant—outstanding being Yvonne 
Mitchell, who brings a wonderful nervous 


individuality to the difficult role of the warder 
Macpherson, and Athene Seyler as Miss Bligh, 
the prison visitor. Director: J. Lee Thompson 

I cannot share the general enthusiasm for 
Jacques Becker's direction, which leaves a not 
quite pleasant taste in my mouth, but Honour 
Among Thieves 
smooth a 


(Touchez pas au Grishi) is as 


gangster film as anvone could wish 


for, with a magnificent performance, in his 
old poker-faced style. from Jean Gabin 

Glenn Alvey Irs device called Dvnamic 
Frame. by which the size and shape of the 
screen is altered to suit the director's purpose, 


was shown last week in a private demonstra- 
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tion of The Door in the Wall, a half-hour 
film based on a Wells short story, For 


intimacy, the screen shrinks; for panoramas 

. 
it expands; for claustrophobic effects, it nar. 
rows; for a child’s eye, it is lowéred. The Pos- 


sibilities it opens up appear enormous, if a 
little alarming: one hopes they will not 
cheapen the director’s task 


Ihe chance to see some of the early film 
classics is not to be sneezed at, since many of 
them outside film 
societies and some not often there, so that the 
evening programmes (changed nightly) at the 
Observer Film Exhibition are well worth look- 
ing out for. Between eleven and four thirty, 
snippets of films showing early stars—Chaplin, 
Lilian Gish, Doug Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
Harold Lloyd 
gramme. 


are seldom t be seen 


make an agreeable short pro- 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


Vaughan and Hodgkins 


THERE was a period ten years ago when the 


late Frances Hodgkins and Keith Vaughan, 
whose work is at present on view at the 
Leicester Galleries, were identified as partners 
in the large company of English neo- 


romanticism. No othe 
fraternity has made 
exciting progress in 
Vaughan, and his new 
best he hus held 


artist belonging to this 
such a consistent and 
tne between as 
show is certainly the 
His themes remain the same, 


years 


mule figures alone or joined in a. setting, 
regional or seasonal landscapes, the occasional 
still-life. The same endeavour persists to 
preserve the romantic suggestiveness—derived 


from human encounters or the spirit of place 





which was paramount in his earliest work 
while making a tirm and cloquent pictorial 
structure, classical in balance and articulation, 
lt is this consistent struggle to cultivate 


originality, to intensify his expression of the 


themes which obsess him, his refusal to be 
deterred by the politics and fashions of 
contemporary art, which give him a special 


place in English painting at the present. The 
developments to be found in this exhibition 
are therefore subtle and not easily described; 
they can be sensed in face of the canvas rather 
than indicated. In the painting of a rocky head- 
land one feels that each slab or stroke of paint 
is in itself more decisive and confident and also 
more communicative of substance, mass, space. 
Every plane of sea or sky or rock is now firme 


joined to its neighbour. | 


and more lucidly 

have deliberatel referred to landscape be- 
cause | find Vaughan ichievement to be 
most advanced in this field. His idea of land 
scupe seems formed and mature; his idea ol 
the figure seems less secure, and the satisfaction 


to be gained from his figure pictures is less 
profound. This is a fine painter. 
The quiet force ol Vaughuan’s 
turbed my impressions of the oils 
by Frances Hodgkins next doo 


work dis- 
and drawings 


Immediately 


the cliché presents itself—a lyrical painter, and 
the lyricism is that of not quite the best 
Georgian poetry. Her pictorial diction is so 


often slack and sentimental. Her sensibility to 
colour makes every picture look, from a dis- 
tance, monotonously charming: there 1s a 
natural appreciation of fruit and flowers and 


landscape; the work undoubtedly commun 
cates a personality. But the two experiences 
remain distinct. What I seek in vain is that 
nerve and concentration however gentle. that 
formative energy which makes the work of 
Gwen John, a similarly obsessed and limited 
artist, take hold of and direct one’s experience, 
picture by picture, drawing by drawing. 
BASIL TAYLOR 
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A Poet of the Counter- 
Reformation 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


JUNE 22, 19536 





HE century following Cranmer’s consecration is unique 

in our history as being the only period in which any 

considerable numbers of English had the will and the 
opportunity to die for their religious beliefs. These beliefs 
were various, Many mere fancies and aberrations. One tenet 
was common to nearly all: that it was the duty of the civil 
authority to punish doctrinal error. None of the martyrs, | 
think, can properly be claimed as suffering for ‘freedom of 
worship.’ Neither the brutality of their treatment nor the 
courage with which they endured it, is a measure of the truth 
of their opinions. During the few years of Robert Southwell’s 
ministry when Roman Catholics were being arrested and 
executed with intensity, there were other sufferers. Francis 
Kett (mistakenly dubbed Robert by Father Devlin in the text, 
and John in the index), the anglican clergyman whom 
Burghley caused to be burned at Norwich, proclaimed that 
Christ and his apostles were at that moment alive in Judea. 
He died blithely but has left no spiritual progeny to honour 
him. Nor has William Hacket, the eccentric preacher who had 
himself crowned as ‘King Jesus’ in Cheapside. Indeed, I sup- 
pose that today it would be impossible to find a bishop and 
rather difficult to find any communicant member of the Church 
of England who holds the views for which Latimer was burned. 
His famous, if spurious, last words have not been fulfilled. But 
Roman Catholics hold the faith for which their martyrs 
suffered then, for which in other lands they have suffered and 
are still suffering, generation after generation. It must not, 
then, be held against them as tediously rancorous that they 
rejoice to keep them in remembrance. 

The Jesuits in particular are conspicuously industrious in 
preserving and completing the records of the heroes of their 
Society. Father Christopher Devlin has made a welcome addi- 
tion to the series with his Life of Robert Southwell,* the 
Elizabethan priest, poet and martyr who has not previously 
deen the subject of a full biography. From his own researches 
and those of his scholarly predecessors he has assembled all 
the facts that are known, and supplied an up-to-date and 
interesting commentary. The records are far from complete. 
Some conjecture and much ingenious inference were needed to 
make the story clear. From the detailed and closely argued 
narrative there emerges a personality of great nobility, intelli- 
gence and spirituality. 

Southwell was a man, heart and soul, of the Counter- 
Reformation. In the time of Henry VIII the resistance to the 
Reformation had been a conservative rear-guard. Campion’s 
eneration had seen such rapid changes of royal policy that 

W we sceptical of any permanent settlement. Each had 
ed on his own conscience and his own foresight in 
iding what sacrifices were required of him. Southwell was 
ty y years younger than Campion. It was plain in his gener- 
1 that the Church of Elizabeth and Cecil, though bearing 
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the marks of improvisation, had become a permanent feature 
of their regime, with which compromise was impossible. 
Southwell and his fellows were missionaries under an implac- 
ably hostile government and they suffered no doubts of the 
kind which were so variously solved by the generation who 
took their degrees under Mary Tudor. They were a new 
generation. ‘The greatest number of papists is of very young 
men,’ Burghley wrote to Elizabeth in 1584, with the bitterness 
of the ageing revolutionary. Parents who themselves had no 
appetite for sacrifice sent their sons abroad to be educated in 
the old faith. Southwell was one of these. At the age of fifteen 
he went to the English College at Douay. He came of a rather 
raffish but influential family. His father was illegitimate but 
his kinship was acknowledged by many of the leading members 
of the governing clique. There had been a fortune but it was 
frittered away in the courts of law. In any age Southwell would 
have become a priest or monk. His education brought him 
under the Jesuits and he immediately conceived the ambition 
to follow the martyrs of the Society into England. His desire 
for martyrdom was explicit. The aim of his spiritual training 
was to make himself worthy of this vocation. 

The course of Jesuit training is rigorous and uniform, con- 
trived to annihilate self-will while stimulating natural apti- 
tudes, to canalise the whole personality into the service of God 
by obedience to superiors. It might be expected that the result 
would be a type. In fact, then and now, the most diverse per- 
sonalities emerge from the process. John Gerard and William 
Weston, whose lives have lately been admirably edited by 
Father Philip Caraman, were contemporaries of Southwell, 
similarly trained. All three are sharply distinct personalities. 
There was an undoubted tinge of melancholy in Southwell 
which never produced lassitude in his active life, but found 
expression in his poetry. This poetry, privately circulated 
during his lifetime and later collected and published, enjoyed 
great contemporary esteem and has found many later admirers. 
Like his prose, it is in the fashion of his age, not the fashion, 
perhaps, most sympathetic to modern readers. He was twelve 
years older than Donne and about the same age as Shake- 
speare, but he was already in prison when Shakespeare was 
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first talked about. Father Devlin plausibly argues that the greater 
poet was familiar with his work. The Jesuit noviceship and the 
life of a priest in hiding are not the best schools for lyric poetry, 
Southwell’s aim was to turn the themes and manners of con- 
temporary love-poetry to edifying ends. 

His life as a student, priest and missionary follows the course 
of his fellows. Father Devlin leads us to the final, inevitable 
climax through a great accumulation of detail—the rows among 
the refugees, the spies and adventurers, the priest-holes, the 
devoted hosts and the traitors, all are now familiar. The determin. 
ing public events were the Babington plot and the Armada. After 
1588 it was plain that there would be no official re-establishment 
of the old religion. The priest became essentially the sacrificial 
victim and it was a role to which Southwell ardently aspired, His 
tortures were particularly savage and this book throws light on 
the very ugly personal confidence that subsisted between Topcliffe 
and the Queen. It is no longer possible to represent Elizabeth as 
innocently blind to what her servants were doing. 

Father Devlin’s Life will be the standard work. I am not sure 
that I follow his arithmetic on page 60 or the significance of the 
Plenary Indulgence mentioned on page 70. It is a pity, I think, 
that he does not always make it clear whether he is translating 
from the Latin or quoting original English. But the book is a 
treasury of valuable information. It is not intended to be popular. 
No doubt a lively epitome will one day be made for general 
reading. 


Through the Looking Glass 


A Mirror FoR Narcissus. By Negley Farson. (Gollancz, 16s.) 
Most of us will remember deriving a certain bitter pleasure some 
twenty years ago when we read Mr. Farson’s autobiography The 
Way of a Transgressor. We now have a second autobiography, 
in a sense a continuation of the first. Mr. Farson is one of the 
best-known journalists of the day, and was for many years London 
correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, later becoming Presi- 
dent of the Association of American Correspondents in London, 
the largest body of its kind in the world. In this capacity he acted 
as host to various Prime Ministers—Ramsay Macdonald, Stanley 
Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain. These worthies he quickly 
dismisses as ‘three duds all in a row.’ Indeed, our author detests 
all politicians. 

‘I do not like them,’ he says. ‘Seen at close range, they soon 
dwindled to very ordinary proportions; they lied, they cheated, 
they talked speciously in public and double-crossed each other 
and even their own countries in private.” He has a fine contempt, 
too, for famous politicians of the past. ‘Gladstone,’ he says, ‘put 
under a microscope, instead of a magnifying glass, would probably 
appear as the most blown-up figure of British history. When the 
Grand Old Man was steaming up and down the countryside 
orating against Bulgarian atrocities, they were stuffing crippled 
little children up the flues to clean the chimneys of the stately 
homes of England,’ 

I met Negley Farson once or twice in the early Thirties when 


| he had offices at Bush House. At that time he was busy, amongst 


other activities, in helping Claud Cockburn with titbits for the 
latter’s news-sheet The Week. I found him a tall, handsome. 
friendly man with a great sense of humour, and a hatred of 
pomposity and deceit. His well-known failing, which he takes no 
pains to hide in his book, was his overfondness of the bottle. In 
his life-long struggle against this enemy, which nearly conquered 
him, he brought off one great victory when he placed himself in 
the hands of that historic German professor, Doctor Bumke. 
Thanks to the treatment received at his hands, he neither desired 
nor took any alcohol for over eighteen months, and might have 
remained a strict teetotaller had it not been for the idiotic over- 
doses of M and B which he had to take in Central Africa to hold 
down an infection in his leg. Professor Bumke is best remembered 
in Munich, where he lived, as a famous doctor and as the one 
selected, in spite of his hatred of the Bolshevists, by the Soviet 
Government to attend Lenin when he was dying. 

The life of a successful journalist reads like a constant series of 
trips on a magic carpet. On one page we accompany Mr, Farson 
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through the jungles of Central Africa, on another we are with 
him in Russia—on which Mr. Farson is particularly interesting. 
‘There must be many whose life has been spoiled for all the rest 
of the world by having known Romanoff Russia. It made you feel 
that everything else you met would never come up to it; and it 
seldom has. 1 think a certain comradeship was established among 
people who had known that Russia, a comradeship that gave them 
a particular attitude towards life. We have an uncommon 
denominator. We have passed through one of the greatest 
experiences that life could offer any man. And many a time I have 
hoped that | would take adversity as well as some Russians I 
have known.’ The dream-world of Imperial Russia has gone, but 
Vronsky and Anna are still alive today, and, fortunately for us 
all, the Russian ballerinas are as wonderful and as graceful as 
they ever were. 

Mr. Farson’s first autobiography was a best-seller. I somehow 
feel that this new book will be as popular as the other, or even 
more so, although some of our author’s remarks about the English 
will not be always palatable, This is especially noticeable in his 
chapters on Africa, when he describes how ‘the English Civil 
Servant and his wife (she was always the worst) are dominated 
by the idea of being gentlefolk, and pining away because they 
could find no one to be snobbish to—the chief pleasure and official 
perquisite of all British colonial life.” One fault I have to find with 
this book is that there is no index. However, Mr. Farson is so 
frank about himself that his mirror reminds me of Alice's, since 
some of the people he meets on the other side could vie with the 
Red Queen in their eccentricities. 


GERALD HAMILTON 





Revolution in Philosophy 
By A. J. 


Ri VOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. 

(Macmillan, 10s. Od.) 
ANaLysts. By J. O. Urmson. (O.U.P., 18s.) 
CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. By Fr. Copleston. (Burns Oates, 18s.) 
‘Ar the beginning of this century philosophy passed through 
one of those periods of rapid development which historians of 
ideas call revolutions. The centre of the new movement was 
England, and, more particularly, Cambridge, and its leaders 
were Moore, Russell, and Wittgenstein.’ The object which D. F. 
Pears and the other six contributors to this book have set them- 
selves is to explain some of the main features of and reasons for 
these rapid developments. It is based on a series of Third 
Programme talks, and consists of eight essays, prefaced trenchantly 
by an introduction from Professor Gilbert Ryle. 

All the essays are of high quality, all the authors have illuminat- 
ing things to say which their colleagues will certainly benefit by 
hearing, and in almost every essay there is at least something 
for the uninitiated. Most useful for these last is Professor Ayer’s 
account of the Vienna Circle, the old original and only authentic 
Logical Positivists, written with all his usual claritv, verve, and 
punch. He sees beneath the bizarre appearance of ‘physicalism’ 
(the belief that all genuine statements can be translated into 
‘interpreted as containing not merely 
such sentences as one would find in text-books of physics proper 
but any sentences which are used to refer to physical events’) 
‘the old doctrine of materialism, in a modern guise.” He disposes 
in passing of the opinion which has been advanced by ignorant 
and irresponsible journalists that logical positivism is favourable 
io fascism ‘by pointing out that it was not shared by the fascists 
themselves, who hounded the Vienna Circle off the continent 
of Europe. Paul, though about Wittgenstein he seems to delight 
in being enigmatic, explains straightforwardly how philosophical 
concern with the common usages of words grew out of Moore’s 
determination to defend common-sense certainties against meta- 
physical paradoxes. For Moore suggested, ‘Even if Bradley is 
using the words “Time is unreal” in a highly unusual and special 
sense, he does mean as well what ordinary people would mean.’ 
\nd the power of the paradox is generated by precisely this con- 
fusion between ordinary and esoteric meanings of the same terms, | 
Moore therefore, as Paul says, “tried to show that many paradoxes 
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are formulated in terms of common usage, and revisions of it 
proposed, not from a new insight into its crude defects, but from 
an old continuing failure to work out exactly what it is.’ 

Yet in spite of such merits in its parts The Revolution in 
Philosophy makes an unsatisfactory book. The original series 
of broadcasts sounded as if they had had no producer, and this 
subsequent book has apparently had no editor. The original 
series was Officially aimed at interested laymen, although even 
then there seemed to be no one to insist that this aim must 
never be forgotten. But Professor Ryle’s introduction to the book 
speaks only of the wisdom ‘for thinkers occasionally, though not 
incessantly, to try to fix in restrospect the courses that they have 
followed and the positions from which they have moved.’ Many 
of the articles cry out for further illustration; yet there is no 
bibliography. Because of this lack of co-ordination and direction 
this survey will probably be more valuable to those already 
familiar with some of the recent developments wanting to sort 
them into an intelligible pattern than to outsiders completely 
at a loss as to what it is all about. But for getting an historical 
perspective J. O. Urmson is certainly more useful. This is a 
solid book for the serious student, which must surely remain 
for many years the standard work on the evolution of analytical 
philosophy in Britain between the two German wars. But the 
layman, especially the theist layman, wanting a short explana- 
tory survey, could well refer to ‘Contemporary British 
Philosophy’ in Fr. Copleston’s collection of his recent articles. 

Yet, surely, what the understandably bewildered layman needs 
first and most is something starting at a much more elementary 
and fundamental level. One might begin with some philosophical 
problem which arises spontaneously, without any professional 
encouragement. Suppose for example one took the free-will 
problem, as it might emerge from a consideration of the progress 
of psychology and psychiatry. ‘Does every advance in these fields, 
by extending the range of human behaviour known to be 
determined by scientific laws, thereby tend to show that no one 
ever has any choice, and hence that no one is ever truly responsible 
for anything?’ One would try then to show what makes this a 
philosophical and not a scientific problem, Namely, that it is 
about what follows or does not follow from what, and what 
is or is not evidence for or logically incompatible with what. 
And that it is not about what is the case, or the explanation of 
what is the case. After this one would go on to show in what 
way and why philosophers become so concerned with the usages 
of words. Because to settle this sort of logical question about 
what follows from what, we have to get absolutely clear about 
the meaning of every word involved in its formulation; for of 
course the meaning of a statement determines what follows from 
or is incompatible with that statement. While to elucidate the 
meaning of an expression is to bring out when it would and 
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would not be correct to employ it; as can be realised by cop. 
sidering what would be involved in teaching a child to use it 
To start in this way from the grass roots would show really 
convincingly that that first great stumbling-block, the fashionable 
concern with verbal usage, marks a development of philosophical 
technique, not an abandonment of true philosophy in favour of 
philological trivialities. It would bring out something of what 
a philosophical problem is: and I suspect that some of the 
irritation about ‘philosophy nowadays’ springs partly from a 
failure to appreciate this, and partly from what is really a distaste 
for philosophy as such. Furthermore, by using this sort of 
example you discourage the false impression—another of the 
notorious stumbling-blocks—that because the philosopher must 
disclaim the ability to ‘discover in the ultimate nature of reality 
some source of ethics’ (Paul) he is thereby disqualified from 
saying, in his professional capacity, anything of any importance 
for living. For clearly the answer to the free-will question matters, 
And clearly too this very thesis of logical protestantism itself 
matters: this contention that moral norms cannot be deduced 
from any transcendental facts, or from any facts at all; that in 
the end what standards to adopt is a question which has to be 

decided by each man for himself. 
ANTONY FLEW 


Major and Minor 
COLLECTED Srories. By V. S, Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus, 20s,) 
THE GUARDED YEARS. By Douglas Baber. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 
LYING IN THE SUN and Other Stories. By Patrick O'Brian. (Hart- 
Davis, 12s. 6d.) 
TimME TRANSFER. By Arthur Sellings. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
THE LISTENING CHILD. By Rosemary Timperley. (James Barrie, 
13s. 6d.) 

V. S. PriTCHETT’s Collected Stories is a major book, and sucha 
good one that it won’t hurt to mention a limitation at once. ‘The 
books we need are of the kind that act upon us like a misfortune, 
Kafka wrote; ‘a book should serve as the axe for the frozen sea 
within us.’ We want this; and even from a comic writer like E. M. 
Forster we get it. Though Mr. Pritchett touches us in this region 
at least once, in ‘The Two Brothers,’ he doesn’t venture it often. 
But he is gifted with a keen, serious wit, an eye alert as a robin’s. 
In any situation, he is delicately attentive to the barely audible 
buzz of manners: in ‘The Satisfactory,’ for instance, when his 
secretary turns up in trousers, the ineffable Mr. Plymbell ‘winced: 
it was the human aspect of war that was so lowering; he saw at 
once that Miss Tell had become a personality. Watching the wag 
of her narrow shoulders as she walked, he saw she had caught 
the general immodesty of the “bombed out.”’ Has any other 
writer registered that nuance of wartime? 

My copy of this book is already heavily scarred. But when I 
come to quote happy phrases, I find they don’t detach easily. A 
waiter in a ‘chipped Edwardian’ restaurant ‘came forward with 
his dishes like one hurrying a funeral in a hot country.’ Mrs. 
Coram looked ‘rat-like, with that peculiar busyness, inquisitive- 
ness, intelligence, and even charm of rats.’ Charm! Mr. Pritchett’s 
sentences are full of these personal dislocations that constitute 
style, but it isn’t show-off prose, quotable out of context: you 
might as well submit an isolated tracing from the grain of fine 
timber, The stories are admirably diverse. Instead of a world 
simplified in the recurring lightning-flashes of an obsession, we 
seem to be in the thick of ordinary life. But Mr. Pritchett brings 
his office-workers, old girls in a bar, Spaniards, revivalists, to life 
with an opalescent particularity which no reader will mistake for 
flat realism; we are made to see an inexhaustible complexity in 
the everyday. 

Naturally, he dwarfs the other storytellers here. The Guarded 
Years is a book of efficient tales of wartime imprisonment; Mr. 
Baber should write more adventures like ‘Dark Parting’ and 
eschew love, which turns him mawkish. Mr. Patrick O’Brian likes 
to write copious landscape prose d@ /a William Sansom and then 
flabbergast us with a murder or a heart-attack on the last page; 
but he isn’t interested enough in people to make us care when 
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Prime Minister of Mirth 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF SIR GEORGE ROBEY 
A. E. Wilson 


*\4n illuminating account of the man behind the famous eve- 
brows.”’-—DAILY MAIL. 17 pages of photographs. 18s. net 


Up and Down the Line 


The Autobiography of Jack Train 


** , atouching, unusual story behinda star.” —DAILY EXPRESS 
Frontispiece and § pages of photographs. 15s. net 


Here’s To The Next Time 
Henry Hall 


**  , fascinating . . . will rank with the best autobiographies 
of show business,”’—MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. 33 pages 
of photographs. 15s. net 


Good Appetite My 
Companion 


Victor MacClure 


Adventures in gastronomy. ‘‘... as packed with nourish- 
ment as a and ham pie.’? — BIRMINGHAM MAIL 
30 drawings. 18s. net 
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Mr. Lyward’s Answer* 
MICHAEL BURN 


‘A most remarkable work.’-—sIR HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 
‘A deeply moving book . . . full of brilliant and diverting 
descriptions. —sIR GERALD BARRY (News Chronicle) 

‘It is the parents who should read this book . . . that they may 
learn how to be wise with their own offspring.’ —CYRIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times) 

‘His picture of the battles with parents, the disappointments, the 
tensions, the triumphs and creative continuity of life at Finchden 
Manor is brilliantly drawn.-—MICHAEL CROFT (Daily Telegraph) 
* To be discussed by the B.B.C. Critics on Sunday at 7 p.m. 
Book Society Recommendation 


Never Too Late 
ANGELA THIRKELL 


‘This is one Thirkell | know I shall re-read.’—c. A. LEJEUNE (Time 
and Tide) 
‘Highly amusing.” 


A Single Pebble 


JOHN HERSEY 


A highly concentrated and intensely dramatic novel set in the 
Yangtze River, by the author of Hirashima and The Wall. 
June 28 Ils. 6d. 


Edward VII and His Circle 


VIRGINIA COWLES 
A biography from which this sympathetic and controversial 
a stronger and more lovable character than 
Mlustrated July 5 25s. 
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We Who Adventure / 
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Cruises in British Waters 





By L. B. WINTER 


Dr Winter describes mainly cruises made in his 30-foot 


cutter Brynhildr. From Littlehampton, where she was 
built, he sailed her direct to the North of Scotland and 
thence via the Pentland Firth to the Clyde. In another 
season he again rounded Cape Wrath and visited the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles. Illustrated 21s. net 





For the THIRD year in succession the 
CARNEGIE MEDAL—awarded for the best 
children’s book of the year—has been won by an 
Oxford publication: THe LittLe Bookroom by 


Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 
12s. 6d. net 





An Anthology of 
New Zealand Verse 


Selected by ROBERT CHAPMAN 
and JONATHAN BENNETT 


*, .. the gradual transitions from early hope into doubt and 
isolation and onward into a new sense of identity are 


admirably illustrated in this new anthology.’ TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 2158. mer 


Selected Letters of 
Sydney Smith 


Edited by NOWELL C. SMITH 


The collection most successfully brings to the reader the 
particular quality of Sydney Smith’s mind well described 
by his daughter Saba, when a child, who said, “Papa is so 
merry, he makes us all gay”.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE- 
MENT World’s Classics 6s. net 


Welsh Short Stories 


Selected with an Introduction by GWYN JONES 


Here, at less than threepence a tale, are 26 of the choicest 
stories that have come out of Wales since the Welsh took 
over from the Irish the writing o! English titerature.’ 
WESTERN MAIL World’s Classics 6s 
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they go crazy or fall dead. Time Transfer is a neat, promising 
first book of science-fiction tales, of which I liked ‘The Proxies’ 
best. 

The Listening Child, finally, is a curiosity: three re-tellings of 
The Turn of the Screw as if that story had actually been scribbled 
by a wishful governess, or by Ouida, rather than ‘placed’ by James. 
In the first two stories the do-good heroines wrest little girls from 
demon fathers, a ghostly violinist and a murderous sadist respec- 
tively; in the third the adversary is a rival schoolmistress, hor- 
rifically beautiful, who is more or less the narrator turned inside 
out. In certain areas Miss Timperley’s psychological obliviousness 
is lunar; and her narrators’ woeful sallies of humour should be 
discouraged. Yet I think she might write something extraordinary 
one day. She has a distraught, high-pitched sincerity. 


WALTER CLEMONS 
Death Row 


CeLt 2455 DeaTH Row. By Caryl Chessman. (Longmans, 16s.) 

SHOULD WoMEN HanG? By Bernard O'Donnell. (W. H. Allen, 
15s.) 

For eight years now Caryl Chessman has been waiting on San 

Quentin’s death row for execution by gassing; during this time 

he has found enough loopholes in the Californian law to postpone 

his extinction a dozen times; and he has also written a book. 

What is one to make of it, and him? Not, I fear, very much. 
It is one thing for other people to label one a psychopath, but 
to shout it abroad oneself and then explain one’s conduct in the 
light of it is a sure way to alienate sympathy. 

Chessman starts off with a return, third person singular, to the 
womb. ‘The gentle Hallie lavished on her toddler the love and 
affection she herself had never known. They were great and 
inseparable pals, these two. Whit’s dad too was his pal. . . .” This 
sick-making stuff is wrapped up in a fancy parcel called ‘Facilis 
Est Descensus Averni’—which is true in more ways than one. The 
reason for Chessman’s descent is never very clear (it seems to 
have something to do with his mother being a foundling), but 
once he has touched bottom, it is impossible not to follow his 
progress open-mouthed. Stories of hold-ups, gun battles with 
police, wild chases in motor-cars and then capture and arrest, 
follow each other in an unvarying pattern and are told with a 
wealth of fascinating detail. Right at the end Chessman stumbles 
on the cliché that it takes as much courage to be good as to be 
wicked; but for the trail of misery he has left behind him (and not 
least to his parents) he shows not a tear-drop of regret. One can 
lament that his undoubted intelligence and vitality have been so 
appallingly wasted and one can admire his present courage in 
adversity—but for the man himself and his predicament one is 
quite untouched by sorrow. 

Should women hang? Mr. O’Donnell not only doesn’t answer 
the question, but he hardly asks it either. Nine-tenths of his book 
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consists of a collection of jolly anecdotes about English 
murderesses from the Middle Ages onwards; though of course 
the nearer to us in time the less jolly they are. 

Yet the question as to whether there is less reason for hanging 
women than men is, I should have thought, worth answering. The 
real point at issue, surely, is not whether women should be hanged, 
but whether they should be hanged by men. I fear I take the rather 
old-fashioned view that while it is all right for a man occasionally 
to inflict violence on a woman he loves it is unforgivable in any 
other circumstances. To say that man is physically stronger than 
woman and his traditional instincts are to protect and cherish her 
is admittedly to state the obvious; but the truth of it, I suggest, 
is what makes the idea of men hanging women so peculiarly 
repulsive—even more repulsive, in my view, than women hanging 
each other. 

Thank God, at any rate, that the question is now academic, 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
Wind Harness 


CHERISH THE SEA: A History of Sail. By Jean de la Varende, 

Translated by Mervyn Savill. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 30s,) 
AT this date when the sky above us with its windy currents has 
become an expanse of international contention and drastic control, 
it is curious to reflect that not so long ago seamen set freely about 
their business on all the oceans by harnessing unbought wind, 
The book Cherish the Sea is concerned with this ancient franchise 
and the practice of seamanship in it. Early enough, beginning with 
the dugout tree trunk (still a common pattern in the wilds), the 
author traces the use of sail and illustrates the gear and tackle 
employed in exposing a plane of canvas to capture the winds for 
service. It is a far cry from that day to this. Until the coming of 
the steamship, mechanical devices for ship propulsion were few 
and—with the exception of slave leverage at the oars—not many 
were of value. Still, the years brought notable development and 
Mr. de la Varende follows the trends with skill and enthusiasm. A 
writer and artist having close association with the sea—his Breton 
ancestry shows an unusual muster of distinguished sailors—the 
author is clearly competent to do full justice to his subject in text 
and illustration. There is already a considerable literature con- 
cerned with the days of sail and that was at its best when it was 
seen that all the gallant structure of the lofty sailing ships (the 
‘sticks and strings’ that served man passing well) were foredoomed 
to extinction by the advent of steam at sea. Among such books 
Robert C. Leslie wrote of Old Sea Wings in about 1880 and 
Warrington Smith in 1906 added a fine volume on the subject. 
With both of these informative books on wind harness Cherish 
the Sea need fear no comparison. Indeed, Mr. de la Varende has 
introduced a helpful slant from the land by comment upon the 
states of peace and war amongst maritime nations that iafluenced 
the trends of ship construction and the spread of sail. 


DAVID BONE 
Good for a Million 


Coast To Coast. By James Morris. (Faber, 21s.) 


IT must be gratifying to newspaper editors to see their young men 
turning out good books in which they make their professional 
talents even more noticeable than in the daily columns. James 
Morris, for example, is a reporter of the very highest class and 
it must fortify any reader of The Times to learn what that news- 
paper will not let him know—that Morris was its special cor- 
respondent on the Everest climb. He has also brilliantly covered 
the Middle East, and I met him during an interminable military 
parade in Cairo, which he whiled away by pouring out a great 
volume of obviously acturate information about Egypt. It was a 
lifetime’s work to master so many facts and he must have been 
there all of three weeks by the time I came across him..So, 
although his American trip lasted ‘only’ a year it has produced 
a book of vivid impressions which are neither as sentimental as 
the ordinary travel book nor as deadly accurate as the tourist 
guide. Whether full of sun, like his passages on New York and 
New Jersey, or clouded, like those on the South, by his loathing 
of colour bar, his snapshots of America are in focus and well 
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composed. Obviously with a little more work they could be made 
into full-scale pictures. An odd thing is that where Morris writes 
of places I have visited I find no error, It is often the other way 
about and newspaper readers are perpetually writing to editors to 
say SO. 

Yet in his lyrical passages about Nevada I was haunted by the 
feeling of something wrong. I remembered in the end: I met in 
Virginia a homesick man from Nevada who instantly presented me 
with a silver dollar so that I should never forget that Nevada is 
the ‘Silver State.’ Surely it was not gold but silver from the Com- 
stock Lode that made Virginia City so prosperous? But not 
prosperous enough to attract Edmund Kean to act in its opera 
house, since he died before it was built—though admittedly the 
virtuoso Mr. Morris refers to spells his name Keen, which brings 
up quite another train of thought (into which his singer Frankie 
‘Lane’ also fits): where would the reporter be if it were not for 
the sub-editor? But now here I am niggling, and I didn’t intend 
to. If it has a few errors of that sort Mr. Morris’s book is 
fundamentally accurate and gives a splendid picture of the United 
States as a whole in all its lovableness and repulsiveness, its 
warmth and its harshness, its up-to-the-minuteness and its firm 
attachment to the past. If the British were permitted by currency 
regulations to visit the United States on holiday this book would 
be worth a million dollars to America as a tourist country. 

GERARD FAY 


New Novels 


UNINTENTIONALLY, most novels are equipped with facilities for 
withdrawal of the reader's attention, but not many novelists 
perceive the artistic and practical necessity for a point of rest. 
Ordinary people, unlike broody reviewers, seldom read a novel 
ata sitting: they have something better to do. 

Among the virtues of The Last Hurrah by Edwin O’Connor 
(Reinhardt, 18s.) is this: when put down, as, running to 373 
packed pages, it often has to be, the narrative seems quite content 
to await the reader’s convenience and, when resumed, gently 
reasserts itself. It does not cry to be taken up. Indeed, for an 
American novel concerned with local politics it is surprisingly 
well behaved, managing to get along without rapes, murders, 
beatings-up, foul language, flippant blasphemy, unintelligible 
dialect, or baffling slang; and the consumption of alcohol, like 
the love-making, is almost negligible. A child could read it. What 
it has positively to recommend it is an exceptionally good prose 
style (as good, anyhow, as Marquand’s at his best) worthily 
employed in presenting scenes of political life in a growing city. 
lhe chief actor in these scenes is the Irishman Frank Skeffington, 
who, born in poverty, has risen to power, and now at the age of 
seventy-two, after forty years of public service, offers himself for 
re-election as mayor. His public service has not always kept aloof 
from private interests, but on the whole he has been a benevolent 
boss, unscrupulous and corrupt for the best of motives, none of 
them tainted with desire for self-aggrandisement. His life really 
is devoted to the welfare of the people among whom he has grown 
up. For their sake he is capable of anything. But, like ageing 
politicians before and after him and still to come, he forgets the 
new generation that, unaware of, or indifferent to, the battles 
fought on its behalf, is all too ready to be impressed by the charges 
brought against him by his enemies. The election campaign is 
conducted with less of a vulgar display than English readers have 
been given a right to expect, but its incidents are varied and excit- 
ing and amusing enough to satisfy anyone. Skeffington is some- 
times accompanied on his tours by his nephew: he wants some- 
one to talk to, someone who will listen to his stories of the past. 
Who wouldn't have listened? His picturesque exaggerations, 
ironical orations and delayed-action jokes are like Mark Twain’s. 
Take the one about the Honourable Hugh Archer: 

He was a prominent Republican attorney who once refused ten 
thousand dollars offered him if he’d defend a notorious criminal. 
The noble gesture was unprecedented in Republican circles, and 
immediately he became known as the Honourable. It wasn’t until 
much later that it was discovered he had asked for twenty 
thousand, 

One way and another, this novel, besides being one of the most 
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stealthily good-humoured, is, through its credibly vivid characters, 
surely, in its class, the ablest and most informative we have been 
offered since Sinclair Lewis's Main Street. 

For a moment it looked as though Spoilt Children by Philippe 
Hériat (Putnam, 15s.) had been fo/d at a sitting. An introduction 
in italics implies that a woman is about to tell her life story to 
an unspecified auditor who later reproduces it word for word in 
300 pages. It appears, however, from an additional two and a half 
pages, also in italics, that the story took several sittings to ‘tell. 
This maladroit device should strengthen the well-founded popular 
belief that passages in italics fore and aft a narrative can be taken 
as read: that is why they are set in italics. The story thus so 
faithfully reported has a nicely adjusted Franco-American 
interest. Agnes Boussardel, after two years in the US where, 
as a co-ed, she had an all-out love affair with Norman Kellog, a 
fine upstanding young architect, returns to her stuffy family in 
Paris. The contrast is disturbing: after freedom, restriction; after 
love, duty, with marriage in the offing. Complications ensue when 
Norman appears in Paris and Agnes is unlucky enough to become 
pregnant by him. What follows is made acceptable by Gerard 
Hopkins’s smooth translation but is too exclusively old-family 
French and too oppressively intense to evoke sympathetic 
response, at any rate from a male reader whose impartiality 
during the fidgety sittings through Agnes’s recital of her woes was 
never imperilled. 

How little it takes to put one off a novel! A misleading jacket, 
a forecast in the blurb of laughter and tears, cluttering chapter 
headings—these little things can matter a good deal when a 
book is taken in hand. The most off-putting perhaps is a mis- 
named character. In James Wellward’s The Memoirs of a Cross- 
eyed Man (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) the name Thomas Ashe is given 
to a character said to be ‘in the grand comic tradition.’ Now, as 
everybody knows, Thomas Ashe was a Victorian poet who 
eventually achieved immortality—or at least the immortality which 
inclusion in the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations can confer— 
with the sometimes spoonerised line ‘Meet we no angels, Pansie?’ 
The Thomas Ashe in this novel is ‘comic’ because he has an out- 
size nose, a heavy bush-like moustache, and an appalling squint. 
His adventures involve him with women of the ‘I’m no angel’ 
type and he plucks a few pansies by the way, but his efforts to 
produce either laughter or tears are unsuccessful, though, from 
some points of view, pathetic, in a book that barely justified a 
sitting for however brief a spell. 

A book that can be read at a sitting—preferably a sitting-up 
in bed after an early retirement—is David Beaty’s The Proving 
Flight (Secker and Warburg, 14s.). Inevitably it recalls Nevil 
Shute’s No Highway —an air liner is making its first flight across 
the Atlantic—but has a difference that is a distinction, and the 
play of character-qualities and opposing interests contributes to 
the dramatic possibilities which are given by the situation. 
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Room must be found for mention of two 
commendable exotics: The Pillar of Salt by 
Albert Memmi (Elek, 16s.), set in Tunis with 
a hero born of a Berber mother and a Jewish 
father; and Born Guilty by Manuel Rojas 
(Gollancz, 15s.), an Argentinian quasi- 
autobiographical story of an_ hereditary 
criminal, 

DANIEL GEORGE 


Recent Reprints 
NovELs, ETc. 

Collins Classics Series: Barlasch of the 
Guard, by H. Seton Merriman (4s. 6d.); 
Marguerite de Valois, by Alexandre Dumas 
(5s. 6d.); 58 Short Stories, by O. Henry (5s. 6d.); 
Chicot the Jester, by Alexandre Dumas 
(6s. 6d.); Tom Jones, by Henry Fielding 
(7s. 6d.). 

Heinemann’ s 
Novels, Vols. 1 
(10s. 6d. each). 

New Oxford Illustrated Dickens (O.U.P.): 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles 
Dickens (10s. 6d.). 

Dent's Everyman Library: The Heart of 
Midlothian, by Sir Walter Scott (7s.). 

Herbert Jenkins’s Autograph Edition: The 
Inimitable Jeeves; Thank You, Jeeves; Lord 
Emsworth and Others; Hot Water; A Damsel 
in Distress; The Girl on the Boat; Summer 
Moonshine; The Clicking of Cuthbert; all by 
P. G. Wodehouse (7s. 6d. each), 

GENERAL 

Penguin Classics: The Koran, a new transla- 
tion by N. J. Dawood (5s.). 

Pelican Books: Silver, by Gerald Taylor 
(5s.); Plastics in the Service of Man, by E. G. 
Couzens and V. E. Yarsley (3s. 6d.). 

Viacdonald Illustrated Classics: Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater, by Thomas De 
Quincey (12s, 6d.); The Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, by James 
Boswell (12s, 6d.). 

Collins Classics: An Inland Voyage—Travels 
with a Donkey—The Amateur Emigrant, by 
R. 1. Stevenson (Ss. 6d.); Familiar Studies of 
Men and Books—Virginibus Puerisque and 
Other Essays—Poems, by R. L. Stevenson 
(5s. 6d.). 


The Short 


Lawrence 


Phenix Edition: 
and 2, by D. H. 


Dent's Everyman Library: Religio Medici, 
by Sir Thomas Browne (6s.); Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, ed. and trans. by John Warring- 
ton (7s.); Everyman’s English Dictionary, by 
D. C. Browning (10s. 6d.). 

Macmillan: Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 
13th and Centennial Edition, by John Bartlett 
(50s.). 

Poems, Essays, PLays, Etc. 

C.U.P. Shakespeare Problems Series: New 
Readings in Shakespeare, by C. J. Sisson— 
Vol. 1: Introduction; The Comedies; Poems. 
Vol. 2: The Histories; The Tragedies. 

Ginn & Co. Ltd.: Shorter Shakespeare series, 
arr. by Henry S. Taylor, MA: As You Like It; 
Henry WV; Julius Cesar; The Merchant of 
Venice (2s, 6d. each). 

Collins Classics: The Idylls of The King and 
The Princess, by Alfred Lord Tennyson; 
Poems and Essays, by Oscar Wilde (5s. 6d. 
euch). 

Dent's Everyman Library: Everyman and 
Medieval Miracle Plays, ed. by A. C. Cawley, 
MA (6s.); Robert Browning’s Poems and 
Plays in Four Volumes (7s. each); Euripides: 
Plays, in Two Volumes, trans. by A. S. Way 
(7s. each); AEschylus: Plays, trans. by G. M. 
Cookson (7s.). 

0O.U.P.: Six Prose Comedies by Moliére, an 
English Version by George Graveley (18s.). 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL | 


NEARLY eighty years have passed since Richard 
Jefferies wrote about Hodge and his masters, 
and, in the meantime, things have changed 
somewhat for both. Hodge today doesn’t work 
quite so far round the clock as he used to, 
except, perhaps, at harvest, when he quite 
rightly gets overtime. I can remember when a 
byre boy took service for ten shillings a week 
and his keep, and a ploughman worth his salt 
could expect no more than twenty shillings. 
Overtime wasn’t a word in common use, 
although there was sometimes a reward for 
seeing the moon up while building a rick, 
or struggling with flattened corn on a Sunday. 
Farm workers are better off than they were 
and the great thing about it is that they remain 
in the steadier section of the working com- 
munity, largely because, whatever is said 
about the enlightenment of production-line 
workers, land workers are, in the main, men 
with a conscience about feeding animals and 
cutting corn. One often hears a remark such 
as, ‘I ‘would have gone to see the match but 
you can’t bring the milking forward or make 
the cows wait,’ and it was always so in the 
days before .mechanisation. Most farm 
labourers one encounters today have, I think, 
this sense of personal responsibility to a 
wonderfully high degree. 


HUNTER AND HUNTED 

Hares have the high ground to themselves 
at present, the few upland rabbits having been 
eliminated, and they are the quarry of the hill 
fox, that lean, yellow one that trots from 
bracken patch to bracken patch, or pauses 
on the scree beneath a great rock before slink- 
ing away into the shelter of the boulders 
ahead, The buzzards that hunt the hill com- 
pete with this fox for voles, mice and lesser 
things, and they will swoop to a leveret if he 
can be surprised among the bleached grass 
and rush clumps, Walking a track that is often 
frequented by both the hunter and the hunted 
at the weekend, | saw in front of me a half- 
grown hare going very slowly and, at a height 
of about a hundred feet, a pair of sailing, 
searching buzzards. It made me wonder how 
either could bear the tension, survival for one 
depending on the keenness of its eyes and for 
the other on stealthy movement and natural 
camouflage. There is, of course, no tension 
except in the mind of an observer, for this is 
the natural life of the hare, the buzzard, the 
fox and many other creatures which know the 
ways of their neighbours and enemies. 


Crow TALK 

I went out the other evening to look at 
the sky, which, for some reason, was un- 
usually bright, and found the rooks were aware 
of it, for they were talking away as merrily 
as they had been by day. No doubt most of 
the talk was among the almost full-grown 
youngsters. Two crows that nested in some 
conifers in the grounds of an empty house 
near by raised a pair of scruffy and noisy 
offspring that threatened to wear them out 
by demanding more food. One in particular 
still scolds and complains without stop the day 
long except when its gullet is being stuffed 
with food. This applies a hundredfold in the 
rookery and to a lesser degree on our own 
roof at the moment, for the jackdaw family 
there behaves in like fashion. A day will come, 
as it does every summer, when, as if by magic, 
all these birds will be gone, at least for a time. 
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In late autumn the residents will return from 
their wanderings, having lost the ‘visitors’ and 
I fancy, some of their own ofispring on the 
way. 


LIQUID MANURE 

Liquid manure is a great help to fruit tree, 
providing it is not used too strong. The best 
way is to ‘infuse’ a sack of farmyard manure 
in a tank or barrel of water. A pale amber 
colour denotes about the right dilution. Water 
the ground before using the liquid and an 
artificial manure may be applied afterwards ag 


a stimulant. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. 55. J.J. P. A. SEILBERGER 
BLACK (13 men) WHITE to play and 
mate in 2 moves: 
solution next week, 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Faulkner: B-K 7, 
hi * 2 no threat. Main 
variations are 1... 
Px Kt P; 2 KtxP, 
I . z Ew ss OxXER 

2 Q-Kt 5 (et 
OxB F).. b..c% 
WHITE (11 men) P-B 4; 2 Q-K 2. 
eee ee 
B-Q 6 (set BxP). Example of ‘Pickaninny’ 
theme where four distinct mates arise from moves 
of a single Black pawn. Here two of the four 
set? mates are changed: has anyone seen an 
example with all four changed? 
ON WINNING AND LOSING 

Emanuel Lasker once said that he never won 
a game against an opponent in good health 
(incidentally and irrelevantly he was also respon- 
sible for the magnificent arrogance of ‘When | 
am White I win because | am White: when I am 
Black I win because | am Lasker’); and it is 
only too true that very few chess players can 
bring themselves to admit that they have lost 
because the other chap played better, and leave 
it at that. Even those who do admit it are far 
more likely to attribute the result to their own 
preternaturally (and, of course, exceptional) bad 
play than to any merit on the opponent's part; 
when they win, however, it is surprising how 
often it seems to be by superlative play which 
just Overcomes an almost perfect defence. This 
is a pity; I think it is worth a considerable effort 
to school Oneself to be objective about one’s 
games—and to be generous after a loss not only 
gives one’s opponent pleasure, but also makes 
it easier to get the defeat out of one’s system. 
And, please, if you win do not take the oppor- 
tunity to deliver a didactic lecture on the theory 
and practice of the game; pity your opponent 
who is trying hard not to throw the pieces at 
you and (however untruthfully) attribute some 
of your success to luck if you can. 

Lastly, spectators. When I have won an 
important game or done well in a tournament, 
I am amazed to find how many friends | have; 
when I have lost or come out bottom, | find | 
am like a character in ‘your best friend won't 
tell you’ or ‘somebody isn’t using something or 
other’—shunned by all, I long for someone to 
speak to me, if only to tell me how badly | 
played. So do not, in mistaken kindness, avoid 
the unsuccessful; just tell them what you think 
of their play instead. In some cases, of course, 
it may be as well to stand a prudent distance 
away when making your observations. 
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Chore Chanties 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 329 
Report by Joyce Johnson 


A prize of six guineas was offered for the words of a song designed to assist as well as 
cheer any of the usual household or gardening tasks, 


Tue trivial round, the common. task, 
furnished a great deal more than I needed 
to ask. Competitors, old and new, aged 
from twelve to over seventy, replied with a 
hundred uplifted voices, beating time (one 
imagined) with dish-mops, dusters, hoes and 
shears. Even after three siftings I realised 
that a good many commendable songs 
would have to go by the (draining) board. 
A number in the washing-up section were 
from the ‘Crash goes a casserole—Bung it 
in the dustbin!” school (sung, as R. Kennard 
Davis explained, by the Old China Chip- 
pers), but I cannot help thinking that such 
robustious lines would only encourage the 
accident-prone, and breakages de not really 
help. Clever and witty lines in other sec- 
tions which did not go with quite the right 
kind of swing were discarded in favour of 
more singable ones. A rhythm fitted to the 
task, and a task that would go the better 
for such an accompaniment, were the 
factors that eventually decided matters. 
Needle-threading, for example, needs silent 
concentration, I find, though Joan Haslett’s 
Suck the cotton’s end (phthpp! phthpp!) 
Don’t let it bend (phthpp!) 
had its point. Neither do I feel that switch- 
ing on a switch calls for a song, let alone the 
fact that one would have to shout against 
the ensuing hum. Thus H. A. C. Evans’s 
Glory, glory to the Hoover, 
Best and slickest dirt remover, 
Light and easy to manceuvre, 
The housewife’s dearest friend. 
and P.M.’s ‘Housewife’s Song’ with its 
Plaza-Toro-ish chorus of 
For all I need to do, Ha! Ha!, is know which 
switch is which in 
My plutocratic, automatic, therniostatic, 
super hat-trick ALL-electric kitchen! 


were regretfully discarded. D. R. Peddy’s 
‘I'm a little handyman, papering the wall’ 
came very near with his ‘So slap it on and 
slap it up and splish, splash, splosh,’ but to 
rhyme ‘may do’ with ‘dado’ is not, in my 
opinion, prize-worthy. The other runners- 
up were J. A. Lindon, Frank Dunnill, Annie 
Allen, Gloria Prince, Frances Collingwood 
and J. R. Till, whose first few lines begin- 
ning with ‘Wakey, Wakey! We give the 
sheets a shakey’ would have set bed-makers 
off at a good spanking pace, but unfortu- 
nately he did not keep it up. R. A. 
McKenzie trundles away easily with the 
first prize of three guineas, and | recom- 
mend two guineas to Bernard Trayner for 
a Spray Shanty that should put extra venom 
into pest warfare, and the remaining guinea 
to C. Place for a duet that should halve 
bed-making time. 


PRIZES 
(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
ROLLERMAN’S TRUNDLE 
Haul along. heave along, crawl along, grieve 
along, O-o-o-oh! ; 
Toil along, drudge along, moil along, trudge 
along, O-o-o-oh! 
Shamble and tramp, stumble and stamp, 
Sent like a galley-slave out in the damp, 
Bent like a bally slave crippled with cramp, 
Troll awa-a-a-ay! 
Roll awa-a-a-ay! 


Drag along, droop along, fag along, stoop 
along, O-o-o-oh! 
Clump along, yearn along, stump along, churn 
along, O-o-o-oh! 
Jangle and grate, wangle and wait, 
Mired to the ankles, bemoaning my fate, 
Tired till it rankles, intoning my hate, 
Troll awa-a-a-ay! 
Roll awa-a-a-ay! 
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(BERNARD TRAYNER) 
Spray SHANTY (ENDLESS) 
As I was inspecting my roses one day 


Chorus : Squirt, squirt, give ’em a squirt! 
The green fly were rampant—l got out my 
spray 
Chorus : Have at the varmints and give ’em 


a squirt! 
My fruit trees look charming all smothered in 
white 
Not blossom, of course, but American Blight. 
The slugs chew the roots of my radish and beet 
Voracious flea beetles prefer leaves to eat. 
The cabbage white larve infest all my greens 
While thousands of black fly enjoy the broad 
beans. 
So death to all spiders, leaf miners and ants 
And creepers and crawlers that smother my 
plants. 
And when the pestiferous hordes are all slain, 
It’s back to the roses and start once again. 


(C. PLACE) 
DUET FOR BED-MAKERS 

I'll take the foot (and I'll take the head) 
One, two, bedclothes away! 
Don’t turn the mattress (but smooth it instead) 
Haven't the time to be bothered today. 
Now with a blanket (and now with a sheet) 
One, two, starchy and white! ; 
Smooth it and pull it (and turn it in neat) 
Somebody ought to be thankful tonight. 
Sheet number two (and blankets to come) 
One, two, hospital ends! 
Eiderdown, counterpane (taut as a drum) 
Bed-making’s quick—with a couple of friends. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 332 
Set by Barbara Smoker 

A prize of six guineas is offered for a set 
of three common sayings with the wording 
slightly, and the meaning considerably, 
altered: é.g., ‘Her whole life is warped 
around her children, 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 332, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by July 3. Results on July 13. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 893 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 It’s in for a pounding (6). 1 It’s beyond speech, the symphony (8). 
4 Having fought, was discarded (8). 2 Bags, swords attached to, cavalry 
10 In this way become Leftish and officers, for the use of (11). 
restrained (7). 3 Bird that needs encouragement in the 
11 Father’s full of wisdom, by the way (7). garden (4). ; 
12 Aren't you hot. my dear Archdeacon? > ae fugues before 
(4) age 
. 6 Is this civil servant somewhat absent- 
13 Engineers might seem to be in need of : 9 
censorship (10). minded? (10) , 
7 Monkey about in the legumes (3). 
16 Quit boasting! (6) ’ , 
99 thet tee Gannett e le with hi 8 Smart Alec’s appearance maybe (6). 
ut he doesn t tackle the cattle with his 9 This time last month (5). 
fists, surely? (7) 14 Gammer Gurton? (11) 
2 ’s very cle ; z 
20 It’s very clear this should be checked by 15 Oddly enough, he doesn’t know his 


the ordnance people (7). 


21 There was a dreadful one behind the 18 
little wood (6) 

24 Hushes a sow (anag.) (4-6). 19 

25 The bird is inherently very pale (4). 22 

27 Bored in this city in short? (7) 

29 Behold in the beast of burden you'll (6). 


find medicine! (7) 

30 ‘Ah, what avails the——race!’ (Landor) 
(3) 

31 That’s broken the back of it (6). 


letters (10). 
Mate gets 
malaria? (8) 
A breeze in the drag (8) 

‘Time, you thief, who love to get —— 
into your list, put that in’ (Leigh Hunt) 


23 Seat taken on lawful occasions (5). 

26 The river in 15 (4) 

28 On the other hand, this wool is warm 
(3). 

Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 

and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on July 3 and addressed: Crossword No. 893, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 








universal medicine—for 








Oxon. 





Solution on July 6 


The winners of Crossword No 
Road, Hayes, Middlesex, and Lapy Hopson, Fisher's, Rotherfield Greys. 


Solution to No. 891 on page 872 


891 are: Mrs. D. M. Payne, 4 Warley 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MARKS & SPENCER, LIMITED 





TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD—OVER £118,000,000 





CONTINUED EXPANSION AND MODERNISATION OF STORES 


“ST. MICHAEL” A GUARANTEE OF GOOD VALUE AND 
HIGH STANDARD 


THe thirtieth Annual 
Marks and Spencer, Ltd., was held on the 
14th June at 82, Baker Street, London, W.1. 

Sir Simon Marks D.Sc. (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director), who presided, said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, May | take it that, in 

with customary practice, the 
Report and Accounts as circulated 
taken as read? (Agreed.) 


ay OF THE 
RT. HON. L. S. AMERY, C.H. 

Before we pass to the business of the meet- 
ing, it is my sad duty to report formally the 
death of one of our senior colleagues, Mr. 
Leo Amery. 

Leo Amery’s association with the Company 
goes back nearly twenty years. He joined the 
Board in January 1936 and, apart from the 
war years, when he held ministerial office as 
Secretary of State for India, he remained a 
member of the Board until his death last 
September. 

Leo Amery was a man of rare vision and 
great charm. The vigour of his mind, 
expressed in speech and in his many writings, 
remained undimmed by age. He will be 
sorely missed in our deliberations, 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Our profit for the year, after tax, amounts 
to £4,955,000—an increase of £486,000 on last 
year. Provision for taxation requires £5,175,000 
uyainst 4.800.000, With £7,515,000 brought 
torward, there is available for distribution 
£ 7,470,000. 

the Board recommends a final dividend on 
the Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary Shares ot 
324 which, together with the interim divi- 
dend of 17423, makes a total of 50°, for the 
year, against 45°, last vear. 

£2,000,000 is to be transferred to the General 
Reserve bringing it up to £10,536,000. After 
an increased allocation of £150,000 to the 
Staff Benevolent and Pensions Fund, and the 
payment of dividends, the balance carried 
forward will be £2,628,000. The total Reserves 
of the Company, Capital and Revenue, will 
amount to £33,886,000. 


PROPERTIES 


Our freehold and leasehold properties and 
their equipment stand in the Balance Sheet at 
£43,454,000 against £38,966,000 last year—an 
increase of nearly £4,500,000, 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Our advances to Subsidiary Companies have 

increased by £505,000 to £2,624,000, due to 


higher stocks of materials essential for our 
business. 


General Meeting of 


uccordance 
Directors’ 
to you be 


GENERAL SURVEY 


There was a further substantial increase in 
our sales during the year. The turnover 
exceeded £118,000,000, against £107,000,000 


last year. 

The history of our business since the end 
of the war is a record of uninterrupted pro- 
gress, which has kept pace with the rising 
rosperity of the community. Ten years ago 
“ the first full year of peace, 1946-47, our 
turnover was a fittle over £26,000.000, and the 


profit, after tax, £1,176,000. Today we are able 
to report a sales volume four-and-a-half times 
as large, and a profit that has increased in a 
like proportion. The properties and other fixed 
assets of the Company, which in March 1947 
stood in the books at £8,250,000, now stand 
at £43,500,000 after the revaluation of out 
properties carried out early in 1955, Our stock 
of goods and materials at cost have risen from 


ubout £1,000,000 to a little over £127.000,000. 
Many factors have poe Rb to this 
remarkable expansion of your Company, but 


above all, it is due to our concentration upon 
the simultaneous development of our merchan- 
dise and our Stores. The character of our 
goods has been changing along with the 
character of our Stores. 


MERCHANDISING POLICY 


Throughout the post-war period, our mer- 
chandising policy has been governed by official 
schemes affecting the manufacture and the sale 
of textiles. The Utility Scheme dominated the 
scene until 1952. It was succeeded by the ‘D 
Scheme, which had the effect of releasing our 
initiative to develop our own materials, speci- 
fications and original styles of garments, 

Our achievement, during this short period 
of four years, in raising the quality, value and 
attractiveness of our goods to the public is 
the result of a combined effort on the part of 
many members of our organisation, in close 
co-operation with our Manufacturers. 

We set high standards for our goods, which 
we seek not merely to maintain, but to improve. 
We, therefore, are engaged in a continuous 
study of developments in the textile field which 
will enable us to bring better and finer 
materials as rapidly as possible into the service 
of our public. 

We specify or control the production of our 
fabrics, both woven and knitted, throughout 
all the phases, from yarn to finished materials, 
and so to the final garment. We are thus very 
much concerned with any new developments 
which may lead to improved or more desirable 
fabrics. This task devolves upon our scientific 
and technical staff, who co-operate with our 
Executives responsible for the production and 
the distribution of the finished goods. 

NEW TEXTILE TECHNIQUES 

Many changes are taking place in the textile 
field. New techniques are being evolved to 
improve the traditional fabrics, such as cotton, 
wool and rayon. Of special interest to us is 
the growing influence of new man-made fibres 
upon our textile goods. Nylon and terylene, 
with their unique properties, are now oaating 
their appearance on a commercial scale, Until 
quite recently their share in our total sales 
was small, but it is now steadily growing. 
Nylon in particular, is becoming a most impor- 
tant factor in our increasing business. 

We thus have at our command a great 
variety of fine attractive materials which are 
the basis of essentially new goods and values, 
and which our customers welcome. 

It is with pride that we can state that 99° 
of our textile goods are made in Great Britain 
from yarn to garment. Our brand-name, “St. 
Michael,” is a household word, and a 
guarantee of good value. 
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FOOD DIVISION 


Our Food Division, which is an important 
section of our business, specialises i in a highly 
selective number of food items. This is par- 
ticularly so in our Bakery products department 
and Fruit department, which are growing in 
public favour. 

We aim to satisfy the large and growing 
demand tor quality foodstuffs at reasonable 
prices, In this policy we enjoy the co-operation 
of leading producers. 

As the public well knows, we attach the 
greatest importance to hygiene and cleanliness 
in the production, handling, and counter dis- 
play of foodstuffs. It is pleasing to report that 
our customers are most appreciative of the 
care we take in this regard. 


PRICE POLICY 

In the emergency Autumn Budget of Jast 
year, the “D’ Scheme was superseded hy q 
Straight purchase tax of 5° on the wholesale 
value. The effect was to increase the propor- 
tion ot our textile merchandise be aring tax 
from 30°, to 80 The new tax was in opera- 
tion for onW five months of the last financial 


year, but our tax payment was £750,000 higher 
than it would have been under the former 
scheme. We bore a considerable proportion 


ot this tax ourselves by maintaining our prices 
unchanged for some months. We estimate the 
cost of this tax in the present year, will amount 
to some £4,500,000 or £1,750,000 more than 
under the ‘D’ Scheme. 

We were much concerned with the effect of 
the purchase tax on our prices. We decided 
that a prompt re-examination of costs was 
called for in order to see how, despite the tax, 
we could maintain our prices at the pre-budget 
level at least. 

A continued upward drift of 
unchecked, could only lead to a further infla- 
tion of the national economy. The vicious 
circle of prices and wages would continue with 
its baneful effect on our economy, and on the 


prices, if 


internal, as well as the external, value of the 
pound, 
We, and our Manufacturers, have a common 


interest at all times in maintaining our values, 
and most certainly in countering upward price 
trends, which would have the eflect of narrow 
ing our market 

lam glad to report that 
our Manufacturers have shown that they are 
in agreement with us as to the wisdom of this 
policy, and they are co-operating with us most 
readily. Our efforts have met with some suc- 
cess, and we have been able to lower our prices 
to the public over a wide range of goods. In 
so doing, we have maintained the same 
standards of quality upon which our reputa- 
tion has been built. The reaction of the Press 
and the response of the public to this policy 
has been both gratifying and encouraging 


our discussions with 


STORE DEVELOPMENT 
In my speech last year 


I told you that we 
had set in motion 


a considerable programme 
of building and development work. The lift- 
ing of building controls in the previous 
Autumn had enabled us, for the first time since 
before the war, to draw up a systematic plan 


for the extension and improvement of our 
Stores. I said that the investment required 
would be large, and, in order to ensure that 
the programme went forward at the pace we 


considered desirable, idditional funds 
would be needed 

We were, at the time, negotiating with the 
Prudential Assurance Company to borrow an 
additional £4,000.000. The loan, which was to 
take the form of a Debenture Stock Issue on 
most favourable terms. was finally agreed in 
the middle of July 1955, 


some 


CHANCELLOR’S APPEAL 
Our formal -application for approval to 
make the Debenture Issue was submitted to 
the Capital Issues Committee on the 22nd 
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July, three days before the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons on the balance of payments situa- 
tion. He appealed to business firms to slow 
down investment not of the greatest national 
urgency, and asked all those embarking on 
investment projects to consider whether they 
could not postpone their initiation. 

In their reply, the Capital Issues Committee 
asked us whether, in the light of the Chan- 
cellor’s appeal, we needed to raise the proposed 
sum at the present time. After careful con- 
sideration, the Board decided that we should 
not proceed further in the matter of the 
Debenture Issue, but that we should revert to 
our long-standing policy of financing our 
development from our own resources. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
> had, however, embarked on the first 
sta = of an extensive programme, which would 
necessarily take some time to re-phase. In the 
past year, we actually spent some £6,500,000, 
the largest sum we have ever invested in Store 


development in any one year. There is a 
balance of work, amounting to approximately 
£2,500,000, to be completed during the 


current year, and we shall shortly be examin- 
ing new projects for inclusion in the next stage 
of the programme. 

In the past year we have rebuilt and recon- 
structed some 25 Stores, and in every case 
have substantially increased their space and 
facilities. This year we hope to complete the 
rebuilding of the last 3 of our bombed Stores. 
The 15 Stores which were destroyed by enemy 
action will all be in full operation during the 
present year. They now represent an impor- 
tant and imposing part of our chain. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 

Since the war, the sum spent on our 
development exceeds £25,000,000, all of which 
has been found from earnings. The bulk of 
this expenditure represents the cost of rebuild- 
ing and reconstructing many Stores on much 
more spacious lines. They have all been com- 
pletely re-equipped with counters and display 
racks. Our properties have been maintained in 
zood order and condition. Some £3,500,000 
of this sum has been spent on the enfranchise- 
ment of a number of our leasehold properties, 
and on the purchase of additional land and 
sites. We have thus a substantial reserve of 
land for future development. 

Modernisation has given our Stores a new 
look and a character more in keeping with the 
specialised goods we are selling. Our volume 
of business indicates that the millions of 
customers who throng our Stores each week 
find them pleasant and attractive places in 
which to do their shopping. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


We have, over the years, developed with 
our manufacturers a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and confidence. We have learned to 
appreciate each others special problems, and 
to deal with them in the most practical and 
helpful way. We have noted with pleasure 
their parallel growth with ours. Thanks to 
their investment in new factories, machinery 
und equipment, they have so increased their 
productive capacity as to be able to meet the 
growing demands of our public. 

in our policy of up-grading the quality and 
the value of our goods, we have found in them 
most willing and able partners. In the search 
for better goods and values, our technical 
staffs work in harmony with each other, 
notably in agreeing on specifications and 
quality control. This team work and joint 
effort are important for the future develop- 
ment of our business, because it is mainly by 
pursuing modern methods that we can hope 
to find a still wider acceptance of the goods 
we sell. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that I 


express, on behalf of the Board, our apprecia- 
tion at the splendid co-operation of our 
manufacturers. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

Each year I am privileged to ask you to 
join me in paying tribute to our staff. Our 
continuing success owes much to their loyalty 
and devotion, and to the skills they bring to 
their daily tasks. 

In the past year substantial increases in 
wages have been awarded to our staff, new 
scales have been introduced which have given 
much satisfaction. Apart from high standards 
of pay and annual bonuses, your Board is 
always concerned with the happiness and the 
well-being of the staff. We endeavour to pro- 
vide the appropriate amenities, which help to 
create pleasant working conditions; comfort- 
able lounges where they can rest and relax, 
attractive dining rooms where good meals are 
available at very low prices, are all at their 
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disposal. To this service alone the Company 
contributed some £750,000 in the past year. 

Our welfare work covers a wide field. We 
encourage and support all kinds of activities. 
social, cultural and athletic. Our staff organise 
this work for themselves, for their hours of 
leisure and pleasure. We believe that such 
activities help to cultivate a strong feeling of 
comradeship with each other, as well as to 
foster a sense of attachment to the firm, which 
your Board greatly prizes. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividend was 
approved. 

The retiring directors, 
Sieff and Dr. E. Kann, F.R.LC., were re- 
elected; the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., was 
fixed and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff. 


Mr. Michael D. 





ADVICE ON AUTOMATION 


By 


Ir I may offer some general advice to 
investors on automation it may clear away 
some misconceptions held in much wider 
circles than the City. Automation is merely 
a part of the technique of producing more 
with less manual or mental effort, but it has 
come to refer specially to the control of 
various factory processes by electronic 
devices (saving manual labour) and to the 
use of electronic computors or ‘brains’ in 
banks, accounting departments, railway 
offices, etc. (saving mental labour). In 
essence it is no different from any technical 
improvement designed to increase pro- 
ductivity. Its application to some indus- 
tries is limited and not very costly: to 
others it is almost unlimited and very 
expensive. For example, a fully automated 
large motor factory might require the 
investment of £15 million but its produc- 
tivity could then be increased (as it was in 
the Renault works) nearly tenfold. It has 
been estimated that the world motor 
industry, when fully automated, will need 
only a third of its present labour force. 
Clearly, automation has wide applications 
in any industry whose manufacturing pro- 
cess is continuous: for example, textiles, 
paper, petroleum, chemicals, plastics, 
cement, cables, margarine and other foods, 
or in any mass-produced metal manufac- 
ture. A country like Great Britain which 
depends for its prosperity and wellbeing on 
being able to sell its manufactures abroad 
at competitive prices cannot afford, there- 
fore, to lag behind in the industrial race 
for automation. That is why I consider the 
present disinflation policy, which has re- 
moved the investment subsidy and is 
restraining industrial re-equipment by dear 
money, as economically dangerous and a 
threat to our industrial future. 
mk a i 

The economics of automation are simple 
enough in theory. If, for example, a fully 
automated industry reduces its manufac- 
turing costs by a half and its labour by a 
half it can (a) reduce its selling prices by a 
half, or (b) double its profits and dividends, 
or (c) slightly reduce its selling prices and 
apply its increased profit to reserve for re- 
investment in the business. In the case of 
(a) it need not sack any worker if it can 
more than double its sales, but even if its 
sales remain constant its customers will 
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have so much more money to spend on 
other goods, so that the displaced workers 
will in time find jobs in other industries. 
In the event of (5) the shareholders will 
also have so much more money to spend 
on other goods—or to save. In the event 
of (c) there will be a new demand for 
capital goods in which the company is re- 
investing its reserves, so that compensating 
employment will be created. But in practice 
it does not necessarily work out for labour 
in this pleasant fashion. Sales may not be 
increased, demand for other goods may not 


materialise, because there may be a 
disinflation policy at work, as there is 
today, or a trade recession among our 


customers abroad. In that case workers will 
be displaced at a faster rate than new jobs 
can be found for them. Any government 
which has adopted full employment as 
its political objective must therefore do 
something to avoid under-employment with 
automation. It is a question of planning 
full employment, of facilitating the transfer 
of labour and retraining displaced labour 
for other skilled jobs, 


* » * 


It is important for labour to know that 
the Government will not repudiate responsi- 
bility for full employment under automa- 
tion: otherwise it will oppose automation 
or work it half-heartedly. If the goodwill of 
labour is lacking automation will fail. In the 
US (not given to wet-nursing labour) the 
motor and steel industrialists have agreed 
with the labour unions to give a ‘guaranteed 
annual wage’ which generally takes the form 
of paying out of a special company fund 
the difference between unemployment bene- 
fit and the full wage for the first six months 
of unemployment. This has been largely 
responsible for American labour accepting 
automation without strike action. However, 
the American guaranteed annual wage is 
not necessarily the ideal solution for Great 
Britain. It makes for rigidity, not flexibility; 
it does not assist the transfer of labour from 
the contracting to the expanding industries. 
The better course would probably be to 
supplement the national insurance out of a 
fund contributed to by the automating 
employers and by the State for the purpose 
of meeting the expense of moving jobs 
and retraining. At any rate it is up to the 
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Government to devise a system which will 
facilitate the rapid introduction of automa- 
tion into British industry without running 
into labour opposition. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 
THE gilt-edged market remains without 
support and even the prospect of a surplus 
on our 1956 balance of payments—with 
the visible trade gap down to £32 million 
in May—failed to bring in buyers. The 
main trouble has been the diversion of 
insurance company funds to the mortgage 
market. It is thought that this mortgage 
market has been absorbing over £3 million 
of insurance company money each week. 
Fortunately it is now gradually drying up 
—local council spending is falling quite 
rapidly—and before long we may see the 
institutions back in the gilt-edged market. 
But not much recovery is expected until 
the final issue to deal with the funding of 
the £824 million 24 per cent. National War 
Bonds next August is announced. It is now 
possible to buy an undated stock on a 
yield basis of over 5 per cent.—for example, 
Consols 4 per cent. at 794 to yield £5 2s. 8d. 
per cent. This stock is full of dividend— 
going ‘ex’ on June 25—and can be called 
for redemption any time after February 1, 
1957. For surtax payers 24 per cent. 
Savings 1964-67 remains the most attractive 
stock at 773 to yield nearly 34 per cent. flat 
and 54 per cent. to redemption in 1967. 
‘Grossing-up’ the tax-free element in this 
redemption yield at 8s. 6d., the true return 
would be nearly 7 per cent. 
* * 


The excitement over the TRINIDAD OIL 
deal has died down but has left oil shares 
considerably higher on balance. The clos- 
ing date for the take-over at 80s. 3d. is 
August 30; and the shares stand at*74s. 6d. 
The opposition of the Beaverbrook press 
to a sell-out of British control to American 
interests was, strangely enough, never heard 
when the American Gulf Oil bought con- 
trol (59 per cent.) recently of the important 
Canadian oil company BRITISH AMERICAN 
OIL. This was a much more significant affair 
involving over $200 million. A merger of 
the Canadian Gulf Oil, a subsidiary of 
Gulf Oil, was part of the deal and British 
American Oil now becomes the second 
largest integrated oil company in Canada— 
second only to Imperial Oil (subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey). As a ‘growth’ 
stock British American Oil has already been 
an outstanding investment and this merger 
broadens and gilds its future prospects. Its 
yield at $764 London is under 24 per cent. 
on the basis of present dividends of $1 
per share, but the price is still 12 points 
below that of Imperial Oil, which is also 
paying dividends of $1 per share. 


+ * 7 


A strange market operation this week 
might engage the attention of the Stock 
Exchange Council. The 5s. shares of a new 
company called Norcos’ were placed 
privately at Ss. 14d. There was nothing very 
exciting about its prospects—it supplies iron 
ore to steel companies—but when dealings 
started on Monday there was heavy buying 
and the price rocketed to 15s. 3d., closing 
at 14s. 6d. It goes to show how unsatisfac- 
tory ‘private placings’ can be. When almost 
every other industrial share was falling, 
what can explain this mad rush? 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
BUKIT PANJONG LIMITED 





A MARKED IMPROVEMENT 
THE 36th annual general meeting of Bukit 
Panjong Limited was held on June 19 in Lon- 
don, Mr. D. F. Topham (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The foll6wing is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Accounts for the financial year ended 
31st December last show a markedly improved 
profit as compared with the preceding year. 
Owing to a dispute in the Printing Trade your 
Board declared a second interim dividend of 
2d. per share instead of a final dividend, 
making 3d. per share for the year (or 124 per 
cent.). 

An area of 60.63 acres was duly replanted 
during 1955, and steps are in train to replant 
a further 1124 acres during the current year. 
Advantage is being taken of the assistance 
towards replanting now afforded by the 
Malayan Government: and your Board is at 
present considering to what extent it will be 
possible to increase the replanting programme 
foreshadowed in my Statement of last year. 
The crop for 1955 at 1,073,400 Ib. was an in- 
crease of some 150,000 Ib. over that for 1954, 
while it is estimated that the crop for 1956 
should be no less. The Ulu Yam Rubber 
Company, Ltd. has again done very well, and 
during the year under review we received 
dividends on our holding totalling 224 per 
cent. 

On general lines the future of your pro- 
perty would seem bright, although the politi- 
cal background must remain obscure, and to 
some extent overshadow our own and all 
other British investments throughout Malaya. 

The report was adopted. 


JAMES W. COOK & CO. LTD. 
SATISFACTORY TURNOVER 

THE 59th annual general meeting of James 

W. Cook and Co., Ltd., was held on June 15 

in London. 

Mr. R. Massey (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement. Our turnover for 
1955 in every branch of our activities has been 
satisfactory. 

At last year’s meeting I had occasion to 
report an unfortunate Dock Strike which 
lasted six weeks, and caused considerable dis- 
ruption of our business, and consequent loss. 
In spite of this I am pleased to record an 
improvement on the figures for 1954 

The rehabilitation of our Gear has now 
been seriously taken in hand and a good pro- 
gress made, even though I must say it is a 
long term and never ending policy. These re- 
placements have not prevented us from con- 
solidating and further developing our Subsidi- 
ary Companies. and | am able to record a year 
of steady progress. 

There is a very satisfactory improvement 
in the Trading Profit from £257,273 to 
£334,698. Taxation absorbs £88,135, leaving 
a net profit of £111,369, as compared with 
£99,185. 

In the notice sent out to Ordinary Share- 
holders on the 24th October, 1955. in which 
we announced the capitalisation of £105,000 
into Ordinary Shares to be distributed on the 
basis of one fully paid share for each Share 
held, the view was expressed that the earnings 
of the Company would justify a continuation 
of the same dividend on the increased Ordinary 
Share Capital. This is borne out by the figures 
which are before you, and in consequence we 
are able to recommend a final dividend at the 
rate of 10°, on the new canital, together with 
a special bonus of 5°, without deduction of 
Income Tax to be paid out of Capital Reserve. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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W. T. HENLEY’S 
TELEGRAPH WORKS 


1956 





RECORD BUSINESS 


THE seventy-seventh annual General Meet. 
ing of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co 
Ltd. was held on June 14 in London. ; 

Sir John Dalton, M.I.E.E., F.C.1.S. (Chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: Qur 
business in 1955 reached an all time record 
considerably in excess of that in 1954, and 
although the year was not without its difficul- 
ties, nevertheless our Group trading profit 
reached the very satisfactory level of 
£1,898,000 as compared with £1,047,000 for 
1954. The final dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock recommended by your Directors is 9 
per cent., making 114 per cent. for the year: 
this is one per cent. more than in recent years 

A great factor in our success for 1955 was 
the very much larger turnover, exceeding by 
some millions the figure attained in any pre- 
vious year. We have again had to face con- 
siderable fluctuations in the prices of our 
principal raw materials. Following the decision 
of the Cable Makers Association to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Monopolies 
Commission, new terms were introduced for 
rubber and thermoplastic insulated cables and 
other items in the home market. 

Our Contract Organisation has also had a 
very successful year, and here again the value 
of work carried out is an all time record. The 
emphasis on the need for export has constituted 
a challenge which your Company has met to 
the extent of increasing its intake of export 
trade by 70°; compared with 1954. The results 
of the three subsidiary Companies are satis- 
factory. 

THE FUTURE 

Our ability to maintain the good trading 
results achieved last year must of course 
depend very largely upon the demand for 
our products continuing at a high level. We 
began this year with a fairly substantial order 
book and the total value of orders received 
to date has been weli maintained in relation 
to the corresponding period of 1955, Never- 
theless, there are certain economic trends 
which might adversely affect prospects 

On the other hand, these adverse influences 
may be mitigated to some extend by the Gov- 
ernment’s programme of Main Line electrifi- 
cation scheduled for the Railways and its 
plans for the extended electrification of the 
Collieries; also by a continuing heavy demand 
for cables for Shipbuilding as well as by the 
continued expansion of those industries mainly 
concerned with exports which are receiving 
official encouragement. 

As regards export business, it appears prob- 
able that World markets will continue to ex- 
pand in 1956, and we anticipate being able 
to maintain a satisfactory volume of over- 
seas sales. 

Three weeks ago | had the honour of pre- 
siding over the British Electrical Power Con- 
vention—the largest Convention of its kind 
anywhere, so I am told. It embraced both the 
private enterprise and the nationalised sides 
of the Electrical Industry—probably now the 
greatest Industry in the Country and certainly 
an Industry which is a contributor of magni- 
tude to the Nation’s economy. 

The reflections on the Convention leave 
no doubt that the Industry is dynamic and 
full of plans for the future. Its record of 
exports for 1955 of over £245 millions is an 
outstanding achievement and, on the basis of 
the statement made in the Government's 
Economic Survey for 1956 that “a high rate 
of productive investment remains an impor- 
tant national objective,” it must follow that 
electrical plant, machinery and cables are vital 
to the achievement of the objective. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


SIR ALEXANDER FLECK ON 
AUTOMATION 





Tue 29th annual general meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited was held on 
June 14 in I ondon ; : 

Sir Alexander Fleck, K.B.E., D.Sc., LL.D.. 
ERS. (the Chairman), presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: : 

The Company made record sales and profits 
during the past year. The increased turnover, 
together with continuing improvement In 
manufacturing efficiencies, might well have 
heen expected to result in a further increase 
in profit margins The manufacturing and 
trading profits have, however, not risen as 
much as could be expected from the increase 
in sales, because of the heavy additional costs 
incurred during 1955 on freight, raw materials, 
wages and salar ies 

You will appreciate our concern at the con- 
tinuance of the inflationary trend which has 
persisted in this country for over 15 years 
In the fight against inflation, many of the 
factors, including the important cost item of 
purchased materials and services, are outside 
owr control. Our concern, therefore, must be 
with the level of our own efficiency in using 
in our business not only these materials and 
services but also our total personnel. 

TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 

I should like to comment, in the light of our 
own experience, on the arguments and fears 
which. as judged by the many coOmments 
recorded in the Press from all types of sources, 
centre in that ungainly word “Automation.” 
Although the word is new. the ideas behind 
it are not. For decades we have been applying 


schemes of advanced mechanisation, backed 


by effective instrumentation, together with 
increasing use of automatic controls. Many of 
our processes already operate continuously and 
it is largely by developing the application of 
the most up-to-date technical knowledge that 
we have been ‘able to raise our productivity 
so rapidly. Without the continuance of such 
advances in general efficiency we could not 
hope to compete in the markets of the world 
and expand our export trade. 

With full employment, it is self-evident that 
any broad advance in standards of living must 
depend upon a reduction in human effort 
relative to the results achieved. In general, this 
can only come by applying new methods, 
of which electronic equipment and servo- 
mechanisms are recent examples. I stress 
again. therefore, that automation is not new, 
but merely the continuing extension of a pro- 
cess which has for long been a normal feature 
of our operations. In our industry we certainly 
do not regard these changes as revolutionary, 
nor do we think they are likely to cause unem- 
ployment or other major difficulties. The 
steady growth of employment which has taken 
place in the Company confirms this view. For 
the country as a whole | would go further. 
Employment will only be maintained if 
British industry keeps abreast of the world in 
technical efficiency. This means not only the 
extension of automation but continued heavy 
capital expenditure. 

It is axiomatic that progress must involve 
change. We believe it is possible for manage- 
ment to ensure that the necessary adjustments 
so made, and so timed, that individual 
hardship is avoided, or at least minimised. It 
is for management and the leaders of organised 
labour to explain fully what is taking place, 
so that these progressive changes are made as 
smoothly and effectively as possible, to the 
benefit of all. In this connection | regard the 
proper and adequately full use of joint con- 
sultation at all levels in our organisation to 
be of the greatest importance. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


are 


WOODEND (KELANI 
VALLEY, CEYLON) RUBBER 
& TEA COMPANY 


Tue 36th annual general meeting of Wood- 
end (Kelani Valley, Ceylon) Rubber & Tea 
Company, Limited was held on June 19 in 
London, Lieut.-Col. C. W. S. Gardner, M.C, 
(the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement: 

Owing to the dispute in the printing in- 
dustry, the Board decided to declare a second 
interim instead of a final dividend of 8 per 
cent., making 12 per cent. for the year. 

Profits before taxation was deducted were 
£18,112 as against £7,259 last year. Weather 
was not kind and the crop at 400,155 Ib. was a 
little short of the estimate. All-in costs were 
15d. per Ib. as against 14.33d. last year on a 
higher crop. Selling price was 25.55d. against 
18.06d. for 1954. On the whole the results may 
be considered satisfactory when one takes into 
account the shortfall in crop due to weather. 
I am convinced that we must expedite our re- 
planting programme for the future. 

By making full use of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment replanting subsidy and by heavy, but 
graded exploitation of the old rubber we 
think this can be done without prejudice to 
moderate dividends provided, of course, rub- 
ber maintains a fair price. The replanting 
reserve now stands at £6,000 and though we 
should always try to replant out of revenue, 
this sum represents a fund that can be drawn 
on to make current profits available for divi- 
dend when low prices or other causes make 
it expedient. 

Over most of last year we made crepe, a 
very reasonable percentage being first quality. 
Since the turn of the year the crepe market has 
fallen away badly and we are making sheet. 

The report was adopted. 
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1h burther information should b b- January, 19 lull conditions of the terms Completed application forms should be re 
— tained from the Registrar, to whom appli- of appointment may be obtained from) turned by 12th July, 1956 
itions G copies) should be sent by 14th Society for the Oversea Settlement of 
a ; , ae July, 1956 British Women, 43/44 Parliament Street, THE INVALID CHILDREN’S SSo- 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT ASSISTANT SECRETARY (about 21-28) Westminster, London, S.W.1. Applications) CLATION invite applications + dh ng —. 
JUN I 1 w._| wanted —Write giving details of age, ex- must reach the above address by 3rd) Secretary of the Middlesex Branch, Com- 
iD rag; - ni + = ci “™ <9 bp perience and salary required to Principal, taeineapillenatins means Salary £550. Social Science Certifi- 
gg Ragga agen mais ' The Regent Institute, 9 Palace Gate, W.8. | THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, ate or University Degree in a relevant sub- 
as routine for intelligent quick-learning Applications are invited for the following ict essential, als> experience in case work. 
airl, Knowledge music & languages desil-| CQLCHESTER GROUP HOSPITAL MANS 5.54. in the Department of PHILOSOPHY. | Application forms may be obtained from the 
uble-—Arply Box No, 19 AGEMENT COMMITTEE. ST. MARY'S © oe totes abate “General Secretary, 1.C.A.A., 5 Palace Gate, 
HOSPITAL, COLCHESTER, ESSEX., (4) ASSISTANT LECTURER: salary on a| wg, before July 7th. 
: PUPIL ASSISTANT NURSES (female) re- scale £550-—-£650 per annum with 
ARTS GRADUATES FOR WORK J auirea at the above Hospital for 2 years’ membership of F.S.S.U, and Child-\pyyg AND ‘fALENTS ASSOCIATION 
, ara training period. Applicants must be 18 years ren’s Allowance Scheme requires Warden (woman) with initiative 
GEO. BASSETT & CO. LTD., Manu- | of age or over, The Hospital offers excellent (b) Temporary LECTURER or ASSIS-| and good social work experience, Post in- 
facturing Confectioners, employing over practical expernence in general, geriatric 1ANT LECTURER for one year (se€s-| yolves general responsibility for all the social 
2.800, have vacancies for Arts Gradu theatre and out-patient nursing, together sion 1956-57). Salary scales per! work undertaken by the Association, in- 
ates graduating or completing National J with good recreational facilities. and is within annum : Assistant Lecturer, £550-£650; cluding experimental work in Bermondsey 
Service this year as PRODUCTION ] easy reach of London and the Coast Lecturer, not more than £900. Salary! and on an L.C.C. out county estate. Resi- 
STUDY TRAINEES. These vacancies Salaries in accordance with recommendations and status according to qualifications) gentia} accommodation provided. Salary 
offer a good introduction into industry of the Whitley Council for the National and experience. Children’s Allowance) according to experience.—Application forms 
for non-technica! graduates. After a short | Health Service; 48 hours duty per week Scheme | from the Secretary, 187 Bermondsey Street, 
but intensive riod training in the Write to the Matron tor further particulars Applications for both posts should be sent) s p.4 
factory the trai will be semt on a - ee a not later than July 21st, 1956, to the Regis- 
suitable lv Cour He will | DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S A TD trar, the University, Manchester 13, from ~ 
then join duction Study Depart- ASSOCIATION. The Association will. i whom further particulars and forms of appli- 
ment and nsist of carry- | the near future, require a Trained Lady Case) cation may be obtained. Applications by 
ing cut analytical studies of operations Worker to succeed Mr LA R kasper letter (no forms) will be accepted tom eves | EXHIBITIONS AND 
to ensure that the most effective use is avenport, who has tor many years been ou cas candidates and should state the names 
being made of materials, labour and } Case and Weltare Secretary. Applicants Must ang addresses of three persons to whom re-| LECTURES 
equipment The Company h a+ ‘ $- ~ ” goad “wo and Legge gee ference may be made | CHARLES HOWARD: Whitechapel Art 
Sive and enlightened ttitud ywards mu yossess qualitic c _ anc i er- 1 ’ 2 Ss ~ “ “ 3 -6; Sundays 2-6; close 
mod managerial te i and there tanding. and a sympathetic approach to MINISTRY Ol EDUC — - ae ee .s; Seales > : siaoee 
will be man pportunities flor advance- human problems, Several year experienc 1ANI KEEPER (SECO? dD. ASS) East Stat 
ment, not mnecessaril in’ Production in social welfare work among gentlepcople VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. The) East Station, 
Study, for a graduate who shows the s essential, Salary £650 per annum Appli-| Civil Service Commissioners invite appli- FOLIO SOCIETY, 70 Brook St., W.1. 
right aptitude ations in writing with full details and testi- cations for one pensionable post. Age at least) paintings and Prints by Gramt, La Dell, 
Necessary qualifications are a good monials should be sent to General Secretary,| 22 and under 26 on Ist August. 1956. Age) | ambourne, Masterman, Rieser and Van 
Arts Degree with an interest in human 10 Knareborougb Place, London, S.W.5 xtension for Forces service, established civil Rossem, Monday to Friday, 11-6.30. 
telations and a suitable personality service and for exceptional qualifications a : me 
xcellent commencing salary offered. plus | HEADMISTRESS. Applications are invited Candidates must have. or obtain in the HEAL’S GALLERY. Summer Exhibition of 
profit sharing bonus and _ pension for the post of Headmistress of the Samucl Summer of 1956, an Honours degree in an) Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Plaster 
schemes Marsden Collegiate Schoo! for Girls, a Arts subject (preferably First or Second) Prints and Paper Sculpture, by Contem- 
Reply in confidence with full details of | Diocesan School for boarders and day pupils Class) or equivalent academic qualification.| porary Artists 196 Tottenham Court Road, 
career to the Managing Director, P.O at Karori. Wellington, New Zealand be pe Knowledge . history ot pvt Rong | Bn W.1. 
i) Jo. 80 fie cants must be Communicant members of the one torecign language an v age. ! 
ee Sa a Church of England, The appointment will salary £539, rising to £776 (£701 women) with) Continued Overleaf 
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IVEAGH BEQUEST, 
Exhibition, Admission Free. Weekdays, 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
or Golders Green Stations, (879). 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1, XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH 
PAINTINGS. Daily, 10-5.30, Sats., 10-1, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
Three exhibitions — KEITH VAUGHAN, 
FRANCES HODGKINS, JOHN MAR- 
SHALL, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1, 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. RENOIR—SO0 Paintings from European 
Collections, in aid of the RENOIR Founda- 
tion. Closes June 23rd. Adm. 3s., students 
Is. 6d, Daily 10-5.30, Sats., 10-12.30, 
‘NIGERIA IN THE NEW COMMON.- 
WEALTH.’ LECTURE BY THE MINIS- 
TER OF COMMUNICATIONS AND 
CIVIL AVIATION FOR THE FEDERA- 
TION OF NIGERIA, THE HONOUR- 
ABLE DR. K, OZUOMBA MBADIWE, 
M.H.R, After the lecture a short period will 
be devoted to the answering of questions. 
On Thursday, 28th June, 1956, at 6.30 p.m., 
at Church 
Professor Kenneth Kirkwood, Rhodes Pro- 
of Race Relations, University of 
Doors open 6 p.m. ADMISSION 


Kenwood. Soane 


Oxford 
FREE 
PICASSO. Firty years of graphic art 
COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St 
Square, S.W.1, Open till 5 Aug 
Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6. Tues, & 
10-8, Suns., 2-6. Admission 1s 
ROYAL WATER COLOUR SOCIETY, 26 
Conduit Street, W.1. REBEYROLLE Paint- 
ings—organised by MARLBOROUGH FINE 
ART LTD. Closes 7 July. Daily 10-6, Sats., 
10-1. Admission free. 


ARTS 
James's 
Mons., 
Thurs., 





PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
gift for all occasions, Specially selecte 
mixed shades, Direct from the 
irgest growers in the world, From 1 gn 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd., 

Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 

33 


field 232/2 


CORNEAL 


dea 


colours of 


LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro’s 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 
from Dep. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: REG, 6993. 
Branches in main towns 
CANCER PATIENT. (56776). Poor man 
(70), lives alone in unfutnished rooms and 
ooks for himself. A special liquid diet which 
he cannot afford is necessary owing to throat 
trouble. Please help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed, National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Dept. G7. 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
wn practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING 
Readers having anything to profes- 
ynal services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s 6d 
I line (34 letters) and should reach the 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free List and 
Literature on Family Planning Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X 


AN IDEAL 
BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to 
any of your friends residing in 
iny part of the world at the 
following rates: 

52 weeks, 45s.; 26 weeks, 22s. 6d. 


CONTACT 


TO SELL? 


sel] or 





In addition a Birthday Greeting 
card will be forwarded stating the 
SPECTATOR comes a gift 
from you 


as 


Send instructions to: 
TFHE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, W.C.1 











Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second- 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed 
to any address in the World: 45s. 


House, Westminster, Chairman : | 


HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc, Post or call for estimate 
—Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S.’ Beau- 


jchamp Place, near Harrods, 


OUT WITH THE OLD WAYS of serving up 
cold meat. In with RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good 
grocers. 








LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by 
writing about it, Editors want articles and 
stories with a holiday flavour. The London 
School of Journalism will show you how 
to write—and sell—them, Free Book and 
advice from Prospectus Dept., London 
Schoo! of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, (MUS, 4574). 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed in 7 
days (4 days’ emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return, Type- 
Scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation. 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing, Cataloguing. 
Editing, Proof-reading, Literary research, etc 
Temporary secretaries, Dictating machine 
service. Public/Private meetings reported. 
Recording machines for hire, Translations 
from and into all languages. Overnight ser- 
vice. Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end. 
Secretarial Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1 
Phone GER, 1067/8/9, 
BOOKS WANTED, ‘George Lewes & 
George Eliot,’ by Anna Kitchell (John 
Day, New York, 1933); ‘My Literary Life,’ 
by Eliza Lynn Lynton (London, 1899); ‘Life 
of George Eliot,’ by Oscar Browning (Lon- 
don, 1890).—Box 4005, 
FICTION-WRITING, 
tutors.—No sales—no 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d 
6d. Accuracy assured. 
R. Jennings, 55 
Folkestone. 


THE MARGARET ALLEN TRANSLA- 


We are specialist 
fees, Students’ work 


1,000. Carbon 
Min. Charge 4s 
Brockman Road, 


|} TION and TYPEWRITING Service is now 


at 31 Little Horton Lane, Bradford 22209. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know How.” Send for Free R.3 *Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
No Fees tuition—B.A, School of Successful 
ba. riting Ltd , 124 New Bond Street, London, 
V.1, 








EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, New courses Sth Sept.—Apply to J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A, (Cantab.), The Principal, St. 
Godric’s, Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986, 

BEDFORD SQUARE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE for ladies has a few vacancies for 
October For prospectus and details apply 
to the Principal, 8 Bedford Square, W.C.1 
CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCA- 
TION. Director: W. O. Bell, M.A. A 
RESIDENTIAL COURSE, ‘THE SOCIAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF EDUCATION.’ 
SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 13-21 
AUGUST. 1956. Lecturers will include Mr. 
Noel Annan, Mr. W. O. Bell, Dr. J. 
Bronowsk!, Miss C. A. Lejeune, Sir Richard 
Livingstone, the Very Revd. Dr. W. 
Matthews, Professor G. R. Owst and Mr. 
Hugh Sykes Davies. Full particulars may be 
had from the Secretary, Cambridge Institute 
of Education 2 Brookside, Cambridge. 
ELLERSLIE, MALVERN. Public Boarding 
School for Girls, with Junior House. 
Apply Miss Sayle 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 


ation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects, Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested, to Metropolitan College 
(G40), St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4, 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL 34. St. Giles, Comprehensive 
training, Graduate Course. Next term Sep- 
tember 24th. Prospectus 
ST. MARTIN'S SCHOOL, Crewkerne, 
Somerset. Tel. 265, Three bursaries of £30 
annum are offered for boys under nine 
old on Ist September next.—Further 
culars from the principal 


part 


class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post 


in Great Britain by Gate & POLDEN LTD., 2 
per annum (52 weeks). 


Postage on this issue: Inla 


R.} fabric 
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POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn., HAWKHURST, Situated 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., pleasant house. 3 Rec., 
B.Sc.Eco1., _B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D.| Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms and w.cs Servicel 
| Degree and Diplomas, Law and Professional Outbuildings. Garages. Paddock, 4} acres. 
Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D.|Apply Burrows, Clements, Winch & Son 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey| Cranbrook, Ken. 

Hall, Oxford, Est. 1894, —————— - - a 
THE SCHOOL. MALVERN LINK. Boys’ aye 

| Preparatory School, A Scholarship, in the} ACCOMMODATION 
|form of a reduction in fees is offered each). on ys : 

|September for a clever boy, All details, NEW LUXURY CARAVAN TO LE] 
lincluding arrangement for the examination,|SOUth Westmorland (4berth). Good cent 
\from the Headmaster. for lake district and coast, Free July, Aug 
THREE JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS offered Withersiack, Grante-oversonae Teena 
by Little Abbey School, Newbury, value Sie , , n nds, Lancs, 
£50 p.a, each, to boys under 9 on July 1 who, WINDERMERE. Quiet, Secluded, with prq 
are not already attending a similar prep.| fessional people. Views of Lake and Hills.- 
boarding school. Exam. and interview July 6, Rideley, 2 The Terrace. 

Full fees £70 per term, Lovely country sur- = . 
roundings. Particulars : Headmaster. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62| HOTELS 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306 APPLEBY, Westmorland 
G3 lines), HOTEL, Beautifully situate 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. /\and Pennines. Fishing 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE, The University is} Library and Music Room, TV, R, Licenc 
making special arrangements to provide|/Cent. Htg, A.A. & R.A.C. A ‘Signpos 
training for boys and girls who will be|country house hotel. Lovely in Spring. Tel 
qualified for admission to an Arts course to/ 71. | 
enable them to take an Honours degree in, BOURNEMOUTH CONNAUGH1 
either Pure or Applied Science after four; COURT, W. Cuff. Tel, 1944. 33 rms., 20 
years of study. The course will begin in’ yards sea front. Gardens, Putting 
October, 1956, and it is intended to help Garages, Superlative food. Summer, 
towar@s meeting the national need for more gns. weekly 

scientists and technologists. Applications pRaNCK PEMESTIN/MER MORBIHAM 
should be made as soon as possible to the Hore} Plage. Bon Acceuil. Cuisine Beurre 
Registrar, The University, Edgbaston, Bit-) priy Moderes sii 


: $ fro h artic s 
pose cap: a Boa m whom further particular ‘IF YOU ARE REALLY PARTICULAI 
GEOFFREY TEMPLEMAN, | how you eat, spend 5s. on The Good Foo 
Registrar Guide published by Cassell.’—Picture Post 
Members of the Good Food Club recom 
mend about 700 restaurants and hotels 
Great Britain where you can rely on goof 
, ‘ 4 iy food at a reasonable price, ‘Doing an excel 
SHOPPING BY POST lent job.’"—New Statesman, Current edition 
CALIFORNIAN ASPARAGUS, Very | 1955/56, from all booksellers, 5s 
limited shipments. 14} oz, tins. 8 for 40s. RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR. R.A.C., A.A 
CALIFORNIAN FRUIT SALAD, Also irre-| Approved. Licensed Ashley Courtena 
placeable at present. Diced Peaches, Pears,) recommended. Superb position in a one 
ay adn gg Halved Cherries and! centre for holidays. Rye 2216 
Seediess Grapes, all in Heavy Syrup. 1 Ib.) « — Pleas: cco datio 
tins, 8 for 26s. Also at same price Californian ee 83 aS sn eenmy 7 
Bartlett Pears in Heavy Syrup. 1 Ib, tins. reasonable prices. Rural setting, yet close uj 
Mixed Parcel, 4 tins cach Asparagus, Fruit! }ces3 trains and shops.—Please write 
Salad and Pears. 45s, AMERICAN OX Milford House Hotel, Milford, Nr. Godal 
TONGUE. The Most Delicious and Tender! »., =F ps 
on sale. 2 Ib. tins, 22s, 6d, All Post Paid.— y 
SHILLING COFFEE CoO.. 16 Philpot Lane, 
London, E.C.3. sa 
| HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Don't , 
|waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh,, CRUISE TO THE U.S.S.R., POLAND 
| bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and) AND NORTHERN CAPITALS aboar 
| suchlike nuisance ailments, They can be pre-|the M.V. “BATORY’ (14,300). Departing 
vented, checked, relieved and remedied so| Amsterdam August returning to L 
easily with the aid of garlic, that age-old) Havre September 6 (London Departure 2} 
jremedy of Nature: Renowned for 5,000/ August, return 7 September), Sightseeing 1% 
| years as a powerful purifier and healer, Get) DANZIG, LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, 
to know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar-| STOCKHOLM and COPENHAGEN, Pasi 
lic tablets. Send 52s. 6d, today for 1,000|sages from £72. Full details from Dept, 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with) S, Overseas Travel Co. Ltd., 189, Regen} 
booklet of life-conserving information.—Gar- gg London, W.1, Telephone REGen! 
. smediin , 38 
liso! Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. EXCITING NEW TOUR Of 
EUROPEAN CAPITALS. Vienna 
Fine selection of all) —Prague. By rail Vienna C 
or For.) sent on approval at motor coach. Conducted th 
discount from catalogue prices.| Sundays Sth and 19th Aug 
Sold singly. Many old issues in quarter Cat.) days inclusive co 
I. J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent.; CONTOURS LTD., Newman Street 


> > — Oo el. MI ” 84 9 and 6463 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for| London, W.1. Tel. MUS. Si and Witr 
Their Lustrous Beauty. Richly Woven Crease-| ITALY—GUESTS WELCOMED for rest id 
Resisting Dress and Suiting Linens available| holiday with all comforts In lovely. oa 
in beautiful colours, Immaculate for Town|manor house at ORI al x qd yore ie, 
and Country wear. Handkerchief weight Sheer| garden, brochure. Also to let in the house, 
Linen in White and Pastel Shades. A Fairy} furnished flat (min, 2 weeks) 
of Enchanting loveliness, Illustrated} able Ca’Nigra, Miasino 
Catalogue of Superb Table Napery. Bed (Novara) 
Linens. Damask Towels. Turkish Towels of | AST-MINUTE 
Luxurious quality. From Rosemoyne Irish} pAYS. Not massed produced, 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern) ajiy arranged as and where you wish, — 
Ireland. Business & Holiday Travel Ltd., Grang 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone : Whitehall 4114-5 
» ‘ MAJORCA IBIZA — COSTA BRAVA, 

FOR SALE Book through the specialists to be oo a 
—- gitnen “ tel Als schi Sicily, ree 
AS NEW, SINK ASCOT—barely used and your hotels. Also Bschit.  tera 
of latest design. For sale at very reasonable | Cruises, poe Pg ey 
price of £10.—Box No, 1001. — es ELS, 16 Cork St., 
CANVAS HAMMOCK FOR GARDEN, As/ ODOR 
2g iiaaaaaaaas Great Langton, Northal- SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 89! 
fi — oluminous. 6 Chic 
MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE records; ,, ACROSS: Son ce’ ienaien 
set of 24 (Holts) and full instructions Mri h i 16 Mimi. 17 Enter 
istum > I 7 
Price, £10.—Box 4004 Paitin 24 Cock > Clun. 24 Basalt 
——Cjarissa. 29 Stonewall. 30 Hooch. 31 Shem 
32 Undismayed 
> 2IERTY DOWN | Vivid 2 
PROPERTY Mummer. 4 Nightpiece. 5 L 
FOR SALE. SIDMOUTH. House, Garage,|Catamaran 9 Bitumen 
Garden, in good order; medium size; above Parabasis. 18 Tall st 
the town, Fine air and view Box No. 10. ‘Graham. 25 Slope. 2 
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